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I. TRAGIC OVERTURE, Op. 81 





- - - . Brahms 
2. INTRODUCTION to Act III., DANCE OF APPRENTICES, and 
the MASTERSINGERS’ PROCESSION (Dze Mezstersinger)  - Wagner 
3. ORCHESTRAL SUITE, “ Beni Mora,” Op. 29, No. 1_ - “ G. Holst 
4. FIFTH SYMPHONY in E flat major, Op. 82. - - - Szbelius 
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Deena OVERTURE, Op. 81 - - - - Brahms 


For one reason and another, the popular musical judgments of the last 
thirty or forty years seem often to show less grasp of the nature of tragedy than 
might be expected where the fine arts are taken seriously. It is to be hoped 
that the day is not distant when it shall be thought strange that so thorough a 
musician as Weingartner should endorse the once widespread doubt as to 
whether Brahms’s Tragic Overture deserves its name, and when Tschaikowsky 
shall be duly applauded for his wisdom in calling his last symphony “ pathetic,” 
though it was at first universally acclaimed as tragic. 

Without troubling to go as far back as Aristotle, we may safely say that if 
there is any use in the special term “tragedy,” the term implies something more 
sublime than pathos. When we try to define this sublime element, we instantly 
run counter to a large current of prejudice, which every age has regarded as its 
own modern unconventionality, though it belongs to the childhood of every 
human mind. This prejudice impels us to talk of the classic dignity and reserve 
of a truly tragic work of art when we wish to do it justice, and to talk of classical 
(or even of “academic ”) coldness when we are out of temper with it. The truth 
would seem to be that the word “reserve” already indicates far too negative a 
view of the whole matter. It is not academic coldness that makes Shakespeare 
close the tragedy of Hamlet in the triumph of Fortinbras; nor is it warmth of 
feeling that makes Garrick bring down the curtain on the moment of Hamlet’s 
death. Shakespeare is far from despising the interests of the actor; he writes 
well for his instruments; but they are not going to prevent him from giving us 
the one final proof that the Hamlet whom we have been privileged to see in 
self-confessed weakness was not a successful actor-manager, but a man whose 
foes knew him for a soldier who as king would have “ proved right royally.” 

Impressions of formality, and even of anti-climax, whether in music or in 
tragedy, are often by no means frigid in their ultimate results. We have been 
taken into an idealised world, and before we leave it we are made to understand 
that what we have been shown in it was really true. We have not been regaled 
by a mere feast of effects with “no dull moments, and the best reserved for the 
end”; still less have we had a story told us by a narrator who stands outside 
and points the moral or tells us what-to admire. The story, the music, the art 
is made to convince us of its own reality, and the means by which it so con- 
vinces us are not merely those which rouse our emotion, but also those which 
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show that we were justly moved. True art gives us more than the artist’s word 
for his capacity to understand or believe in his own sentiments. 

Brahms’s Tragic Overture is certainly not written at the dictation of any 
one tragedy, either in literature or in his own experience; and any- tragic 
characters of which it may remind us can be safely regarded only as our own 
illustrations of its meaning. On this understanding, we may legitimately com- 
pare Brahms’s energetic but severely formal conclusion with Shakespeare’s 
Fortinbras, not as a course of events, but as an esthetic fact ; and there is no 
harm in comparing the mysterious and pathetic development (Molto pit 
moderato, in the middle of the work) with the Fool in Kg Lear, or perhaps 
with some frightened child, the burden of whose grief is not “ what will become 
of me?” but “what ought I to be doing?” 

The order of events in this overture is as follows :—After two powerful 
chords which embody one of the principal figures of the themes, a noble subject 
is stated by the strings, rising swiftly to an uprush of energy, and followed by a 
counter-statement in the full orchestra— 


(All groups of notes bracketed under a letter, as [a], [4], are separately used in new developments 
and derivatives of the main themes. ) 


No. 1— 





A procession of energetic and terse new themes follows, including one that has 
an important formal function, playing, as it were, the part of Fortinbras— 


No. 2— 





Soon there is a dramatic crescendo in which the basses, giving a fragment (0) of 
the first theme in a rising series of questions, are passionately answered by the 
wind-instruments (c). This culminates in a decisive close to the First Subject, a 
close which will eventually prove to be at the root of the whole tragedy— 


No. 3— 
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Then comes a sustained passage beginning in utter dejection, the broken utter- 
ances of an isolated oboe being sternly answered by the horns. The oboe 
nevertheless rises into the upper light while the clouds darken below. We. are 
now in an extremely remote major key; and through the solemn darkness a 
message of peace comes from the trombones while the glow brightens above— 


Ex. 4— 








And so-we reach what is technically called the Second Subject. This begins 
with an aspiring melody, full of passion and comfort— 









Ex. 5— 
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It rises to a magnificent climax of pride, and ends defiantly with some of the 
terse sequels of the First Subject, notably No. 2. Then we return to the open- 
ing: the powerful short chords and the first theme (No. 1). The continuation of 
this, however, turns into a passage of solemn mystery, and leads to the long 
pit Moderato (already described), which has the musical function of the Develop- 
ment, and the dramatic function of throwing an unexpectedly pathetic light on 
what we have hitherto known only as the most spirited and energetic traits of 
the first theme— 


No. 6 





Upon this descends, in muted violins, the solemn message of peace which we 
have once before heard from the trombones (No. 4). It is now in the tonic 
-major instead of in a remote key. The impassioned Second Subject (No. 5) 
follows, in accordance with principles of form which are no scholastic con- 
ventions to hamper an inspired composer, but are to this music what the laws 
of human probability are to the dramatist. The proud climax and defiant 
close of the Second Subject are a natural preparation for the Coda, which 
gathers up the remaining threads of the story in a catastrophe clearly repre- 
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sented by the solemn emphasis with which the trombones bring in the “ decisive 
close of the First Subject” (No. 3). As the trombones have played so personal 
a part throughout the work, Brahms is not going to degrade them ,to the con- 
ventional function of adding more volume of tone to the last chords, Hence 
they are silent in the conclusion where the most formal of the energetic acces- 
sory themes (No. 2) shows us the poet’s conviction that tragedy is more deeply 
pathetic in daylight than in lime-light. 


lini TRODUCTION TOs! CinaliL. DANGE OF 
APPRENTICES, and THE MASTERSINGERS’ 
PROCESSION (Dee Meistersinger) - - . Wagner 


This well-known extract from the “ Mastersingers” requires little 
annotation. It will be remembered that the Introduction to Act III. 
prepares the audience for the rise of the curtain on Hans Sachs sitting in 
contemplation in his room on the morning of the Feast of St John. The noble 
‘cello phrase with which it opens is followed by the soft first strains of Sachs’ 
hymn (which is to be sung by the people of Niiremberg at their midsummer 
festival). The hymn is interrupted by fragments of his shoemaker’s song, 
melting away presently into other reminiscences; the hymn is resumed, 
and its soft close succeeded by the grave theme of the opening, which leads 
to the rise of the curtain. For concert purposes it has been arranged to follow 
the Introduction by the well-known dance at the beginning of the second scene 
of Act. II1I.—a typical German “ Landler ” deliciously scored. This is followed, 
as in the opera, by the music accompanying the entrance of the Mastersingers, 
with its two magnificent and familiar processional themes, heralded in the 
distance by the basses, and rising gradually to a great blaze of splendour. 

M. G. 


III. ORCHESTRAL SUITE, “ Beni Mora,” Op. 29, No. 1, '. G. Holst 


‘The main interest of this suite lies in the cunning effects of orchestral colour 
and the strange and subtly monotonous rhythms which seem to have such an 
attraction for Holst. The structure of each movement is a very simple piece of 
designing, which may easily be followed with the aid of a few quotations, 
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I, First DANCE.—The first Dance opens with an impassioned unison theme 
for strings— 
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plaintively repeated by cor anglais and oboe. (Notice the curious rhythmic 
interjections at the end of the theme.) This is succeeded by a lively dance 
theme— 
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at the conclusion of which a spirited rhythm bursts in violently, continuing as 


the accompaniment to a third melody— 
é s 





Alternation of Ex. 2 and Ex. 3 give way presently to the opening melody, now 
provided with a soft and luxurious harmonic background. Its soft cadences 
close into a quiet version of the rhythmic figure which re-introduces Ex. 3, freshly 
scored. The Vivace intervenes once more, and comes to a climax, and the move- 
ment is rounded off with the first theme in soft but glowing colours. 

2. SECOND DANCE.—Two quotations suffice for the second Dance, which is 
ushered in and accompanied throughout by a persistent rhythmic figure in 5/4 
time on two drums; the first, a melancholy little melody— 





The two themes presently combine very delightfully, and, as they become softer, 
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the drum rhythm begins to falter, dying away as the horn introduces a short 
new theme which, however, presently tapers off; the drum rhythm is resumed, 
and the movement ends quietly. It is worth noting the absence of lower 
strings in this dance; the delicate tone colour is produced by wood-wind, horns, 
soft drums, and a few first violins and violas. 

3. FINALE.—“ In the Street of the Ouled Nails.”—The Finale opens with a 
slow, quiet theme (unquoted) scored for sombre violas and double basses; a 
flute breaks into the second strain with a soft triplet figure, developing in a few 
bars into a melody which continues with monotonous and terrible persistence 
throughout the whole movement— 





The viola melody meanwhile repeats itself, while strange discordant cries come 
from the wood-wind. Presently the theme which opened the first Dance (Ex. 1) 
is heard in the strings. To it succeeds a new theme with vigorous rhythmic 
accompaniment— 





These alternate one with the other, until presently Ex. 6 (which has never 
ceased throbbing in the background) prevails, quelling even the discordant 
interjections of the wood-wind with a great climax of monotonous rhythm. 
Eventually its strength is spent, and it recedes once more to the background; 
phrases from the other themes reappear and vanish in turn, and the drums, as in 
the preceding movement, have the last word in the quiet conclusion. M. G. 


II 


IV. FIFTH SYMPHONY in E flat major, Op. 82 - - Jan Sibelius 


I, Tempo molto moderato, /eading to Allegro moderato. 
II, Andante mosso, quasi allegretto. 


III. Allegro molto. 


The symphonies and other large orchestral works of Sibelius would, if they 
had no other merits, command the attention of every lover of music who is 
interested in the problem which baffled Bruckner and eluded Liszt: the problem 
of achieving the vast movement of Wagnerian music-drama in purely instru- 
mental music. Liszt achieved at best, as in Orpheus, a large orchestral lyric or 
(as in Mazeppa), an enlarged Etude dexecution transcendent: at worst, as in 
Ce guwon enteul sur la montagne, forty minutes of impressive introductions to 
introductions. Bruckner conceived magnificent openings and Gotterdammerung 
climaxes, but dragged along with him througout his life an apparatus of classical 
sonata-forms as understood by a village organist. His was the fallacy of the 
popular natural-history writer who tells us that a flea magnified to the size of a 
dog could jump over Mount Everest, whereas the poor creature could not 
support its own weight without a vertebrate anatomy. Your pocket working 
model has—I forget what inverse—geometrically greater power than the full- 
sized machine. 

Most of the later solutions of the problem of instrumental music on the 
Wagnerian scale of movement have continued to use and to extend the 
Wagegnerian apparatus, especially as to harmonic range and polyphony. Much 
of the resulting complexity is apparent rather than real, for the problem is 
subtle rather than complex, and modern composers have more common-sense 
than is indicated by modern methods of high-art advertising. False simplifica- 
tion is a more menacing danger to the arts nowadays than over-elaboration ; as 
we can easily discover if and when our analysis has distinguished the apparatus 
from the work. 

The simplicity of Sibelius is not a simplification, and his art is neither 
revolutionary nor negative. His latest symphonies retain something like the 
classical division into three or four movements, for the true classical reason that 
his designs complete themselves sooner than the emotional reactions they 
demand, so that these reactions must be expressed in separate designs. He 
does not share the superstition of many modern composers that a work in 
sonata form must have four movements, including an adagio and a scherzo: a 
superstition only apparently originating in the classics, who merely had a 
common-sense practice of not employing more than three players for a work of 
less than the full size. No modern composer, whether on classical or revolu- 
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tionary lines, has achieved anything like the variety of forms shown in the 
works of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. Those three masters worked out 
their own salvation, and, in due time, learnt from each other in spite of differences 
of age. They learnt by experiencing the necessities of each individual work ; 
and the accumulation of such experience leads to a knowledge of universals, and 
has no concern with averages. Beethoven produces his C sharp minor Quartet, 
with its apparently improvised form, by the same creative process as that 
of his Sonata in B flat, op. 22, the most diplomatically regular of all his works: 
the diplomatic regularity was not imposed on him by precedent, and the free 
form was not troubled by any wish to “get away from” old formulas and 
restraints. Beethoven’s movement was equally unhampered in both. 

By its movement you may know when music is free. Pioneers may be free 
from human tyranny, but it is idle to call men free when their minds have never 
had leisure for other interests than the bare necessaries of life. The enjoyment 
of “roughing it” begins when the technique of desert life or polar exploration 
has been mastered. Sibelius, standing on the shoulders of the late 19th century 
masters of “symphonic poems,” moves with perfect ease in his least-convincing 
works, and the ease is strengthened into freedom in his masterpieces. Although 
his designs complete themselves so quickly that his symphonies (except the 
seventh) break up into three or four movements, they have no real analogy with 
the sonata forms. In his first symphony the sonata forms are easily traced, but 
even there they are neither a necessity nor a convention, but a convenience which 
may not be convenient another time. With the Fifth Symphony nothing what- 
ever is gained by thinking of them at all; and, even without thinking of them, 
much criticism has been directed to Sibelius for his neglect of qualities which 
those forms imply. His intention and achievement is entirely different: instead 
ef-working out groups of complete themes on various principles of alternate 
exposition, development, and recapitulation, with essentially dramatic and 
narrative effects throughout, he makes his scheme build itself up out of fragments 
until a full-sized theme arrives as a supreme climax. ‘Two such processes will 
cover the ground of one of his largest movements, and sometimes, as in the finale 
of his Third Symphony, one will suffice. The result is that, in works of no 
inordinate length, Sibelius achieves climaxes on the biggest Wagnerian scale 
without any redundancies, hesitations, or confusions from the habits of older art- 
forms. A Bach Toccata is perhaps the most recent precedent for this order of 
musical architecture. 

The Fifth Symphony is easily followed with the aid of enough quotations 
to show how one element of a theme leads to another. Here are six of such 
elements with which the opening section (almost a slow movement) builds itself 
up from its dawn-like beginning, They show several features of Sibelius’s style ; 
most obviously his love of letting the first note of a phrase begin at the obscurest 
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point of the measure and swell out ; also his austerely diatonic or modal harmony, 
varied (as in Ex. 4) by collisions severely logical in origin and consequence. 

















































































































The climax attained with Ex. 6 is followed by a resumption of the whole 
process, beginning with figure (a2) of Ex. 1 which leads to the continuation of 
Ex. 2, and thence to Ex. 3; the key having returned from the bright region of 
G major to the environs of E flat. Ex. 4 does not follow on here, but the pair 
of themes, Ex. 5 and 6, are recapitulated in E flat, the tonic. Symmetry being 
thus established, Ex. 4 is worked up into a wonderful mysterious kind of fugue 
which quickens (by “diminution”) into a cloudy chromatic trembling, through 
which its original figure moans in the clarinet and bassoon. An impassioned 
development of Ex. 5 (Largamente) intervenes, and, with a new version of Ex, 2, 
moves to B major and, without real change of tempo, breaks into a dance- 
measure (Allegro moderato) which might be regarded as the real first movement, 
to which the rest was introduction, if the classical terminology had any real 
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application here. But the very fact that there is no change of tempo (the 
crotchets of the Allegro being equal to the quavers of the Moderato, so that four 
3/4 bars are equal to one 12/8) shows that we are not only not dealing with 
sonata forms, but are not to expect the remotest connexion with sonata ways of 
moving. In the sonata style the composition moves like an athlete; its move- 
ments are voluntary muscular actions, and its changes of key are not merely 
architectural but dramatic events. This is all quite compatible with a sublime 
sense of cosmic movement controlling the whole and making the persons of the 
drama automatic contrivers of their own fate in all that they think to be their 
free action: but it depends on keeping the cosmic movement in the background 
until the actors’ movement is finished. Here we are not dealing with the actors’ 
movement at all; nor has any music dubbed “modern” attempted either to 
recover that classical sense of movement last recovered by Brahms, or to make 
a synthesis of it with the purely cosmic movement we now cultivate. 

Beginning in B major with a dance-tune in which figure (@) is embodied 
with other figures — - 





this Allegro moderato moves back to E flat, where a trumpet joins the dance with 
a tune of its own. 





This returns to B major, and, after developments in a more plaintive mood, 
Ex. 8 extends itself in a mysterious staccato labyrinth, beginning thus— 





In due course the trumpets point to the key of E flat with figure (a), 
followed by hints of Ex. 6. This (which, you will remember, was recapitulated 
with a symmetrical effect in the A/oderato) now unifies the whole design by 
bursting out in full force, and leads to a Presto final climax pervaded by the 
notes of figure (a) chimed simultaneously as a chord. 

The little middle movement (Andante mosso quasi allegretto) produces the 
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effect of a primitive set of variations, such as those in the Allegretto of 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, where the theme is not varied at all, but 
merely scored in a progressive series of different ways with a counterpoint. But 
it produces this effect in a paradoxical way, inasmuch as it is not a theme 
preserving its identity (melodic, harmonic, or structural) through variations, but 
_a rhythm— 
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ee 


built up into a number of by no means identical tunes ; e.g.— 








As the tunes proceed, quaver motion confirms the sense of progressive 
variation. After this sense has been established an unquestionably independent 
episode (Pzu trangutl/o, around E flat) sounds a more sonorous note, and thus 
makes a return to the G major material dramatically welcome. Towards the 
end there are mysterious dramatic gestures and modulations, but the little 
‘movement resolves them with its own child-like calm. 

Huge as is the effect of the Finale, it can all be summed up with the help of 
two quotations. 

The bustling introduction— 











While he swings it there are sounds of a cantadile trying to take form. Thor’s 
hammer swings us into C, in the minor of which key Ex. 11 develops itself. 

In due course we reach the key of G flat. In this dark region the whole 
process represented by Ex. 11-12 is resumed, but fpianisstmo. And so we 
eventually come to E flat, where (without change of tempo) Thor swings his 
hammer in 3/2 time, the can¢adz/e attains full form and glory, and the symphony 
ends with the finality of a work that knew from the outset exactly when its last 
note was due, 
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V. POLOVET’S MARCH, from “ Prince Igor ” u u Borodin 


“ Prince Igor,” Borodin’s only opera, was commenced in 1869, but was left 
unfinished at his death in 1887. Some two years later, Rimsky-Korsakov and 
Glazounov collaborated in finishing the work. The excerpt to be played this 
evening is sufficiently straightforward to need no quotations or analysis, being in 
the usual march form, with a contrasted trio in the middle. Borodin in his day 
was an advanced modern, and his brilliant scoring is still full of novel and 
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BEETHOVEN PROGRAMME 


I. SINFONIA PASTORALE, Op. 68. 


2. CONCERTO in E flat for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 73. 


3. SYMPHONY, No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67. 


BEETHOVEN CONCERT 
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I, SINFONIA PASTORALE, Op. 68. 


Awakening of happy feelings on getting out into the country. (Allegro ma non troppo. ) 
By the brook side. (Andante molto mosso. ) 

Merty gathering of the country folk. (Allegro), leading to 

Thunderstorm. (Allegro), /eading to 


SHEPHERD’s SONG: Happy and thankful feelings after the storm. (Allegretto). 


The first movement opens at once with a very quiet melody full of 
lively figures— 


No. 1— 
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The harmonisation throughout the first movement, the scherzo, and the 
finale, is of a rustic simplicity, asserting, with primitive directness, the tonic, 
dominant, and sub-dominant of whatever key it is in. There are very few 
definite drone-bass effects, but the possibility of them is never far off, and 
each figure of each theme is apt to be piled up in a long series of bird-song 
repetitions. Much time has been wasted in identifying other birds than 
Beethoven has mentioned in that famous place in the slow movement. 
Schindler, a solemn Boswell without the genius, who used to inscribe ‘* Ami 
de Beethoven ”’ on his visiting card, bored Beethoven so fearfully with silly 
questions that Beethoven generally put him off with answers of the same 
quality, which answers have been faithfully transmitted to a gaping posterity. 
’? comes down to us as a bird with a 


ce 


And so Beethoven’s ‘‘ yellow-hammer 
compass of two octaves consisting of the arpeggio of G major; and it is only 
an unfortunate anachronism that has prevented the Jub-Jub bird and the 
Orient Calf from the Land of Tute from helping Beethoven to satisfy 


Schindler’s curiosity. The real meaning of these bird-song repetitions is, 
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not that they represent birds in particular, but that birds themselves repeat 
their songs continually when they are happy and have nothing else to do. 
The Pastoral Symphony has the enormous strength of someone who knows 
how to relax. The strength and the relaxation are at their highest point in 
the slow movement, as we shall see when we come to it, but they are already 
gigantic in the first movement, which is in no respect but externals less 
powerful than that of the C minor Symphony. Nothing could be easier to 
follow, and yet nothing could be more unexpected than its course. The 
Transition, in which the first figure (a) of Ex. 1 is built up into phrases 
punctuated by subdued chuckles in the wood-wind, leads in three indolent 
strides to a Second Subject which slowly stretches itself out over tonic and 
dominant as a sort of three-part Round— 


No. 2— 


























No. 2— 





for the sake of a delicious variation of it in the Coda. 

The Development sets out in the sub-dominant, B flat, and therein 
proceeds slowly to pile up a long passage out of bird-song repetitions of 
figure (b). An immense stretch of the chord of B flat is followed by a still 
bigger stretch of the bright chord of D major with a slow crescendo to a 
fortissimo. ‘This dies away, and the last two notes of the figure (d) are broken 
off in a comic dialogue between the bassoon and the violins. Then the first 
theme is given out again in G and here again figure (b) is piled up into an 
immense crescendo, This time the change of harmony is in the opposite 
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direction from G to E, with the same climax and the same decline. A third 
time the theme starts in A major, and is now allowed to proceed to its second 
phrase, figure (ce). This is then developed fluently in broad steps, moving 
simply through D and G minor to the dominant of F, where a fortissimo 
climax leads with exquisite warmth to the return of the First Subject in the 
tonic. The beginning of this Recapitulation is expanded and adorned by 
beautiful new counterpoints in the first violin. Otherwise the Recapitulation 
is quite regular, an imperceptible change of harmony being all that is required 
for the Transition. The Coda is grafted on to the Recapitulation by pro- 
ceeding for a few bars as at the beginning of the Development. This brings 
us to the sub-dominant, B flat, in which key the first theme bursts out forte, 
but is instantly checked and gives place to a delightful dance-like variation 
of the cadence-theme (Ex. 3) in smooth triplets. It moves round to the tonic 
and there again bursts out forte and is developed to a broad climax. From 
this a slow diminuendo leads to a terse and lively phrase built out of figure 
(b), a very different kind of treatment from that which it had in the Develop- 
ment; and then a clarinet turns figure (c) into a brilliant dance. When this 
has died away, the first three bars of Ex. 1 float upwards into the air as lazily 
and as imperturbably as a cloud. Suddenly the movement rouses itself, for 
everything must have an end, even if the last chords are as soft as the 
opening. 

I have said that the Slow Movement is one of the most powerful things 
in music, and the statement can be proved by merely drawing up the facts 
as to its form. The form is that of a fully developed first movement. To 
achieve this in a slow tempo always implies extraordinary concentration 
and terseness of design; for the slow tempo, which inexperienced composers 
are apt to regard as having no effect upon the number of notes that take 
place in a given time, is much more rightly conceived as large than as slow. 
Take a great slow movement, and write it out in such a notation as will make 
it correspond in real time-values to the notes of a great quick movement; 
and you will perhaps be surprised to find how much in actual time the mere 
first theme of the slow movement would cover of the whole exposition of 
the quick movement. Any slow movement in full sonata form is, then, a 
very big thing. But a slow movement in full sonata form which at every 
point asserts its deliberate intention to be lazy and to say whatever occurs 
to it twice in succession, and which in so doing never loses flow and never 
falls out of proportion, such a slow movement is as strong as an Atlantic liner 
that should bear taking out of water and supporting on its two ends. The 
brook goes on for ever; the importance of that fact lies in its effect upon the 
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poetic mind of the listener basking in the sun on its banks. The representa- 
tion of its flow with the aid of two muted solo violoncellos is rightly one of 
the most famous strokes of genius in the history of the orchestra. The 
broken character of the first bars of the overlying theme, settling down in 
the later bars to an enthusiastic sustained melody— 


No. 4— 





is a perfect explanation of the poet’s mood as shown by the natural way in 
which his thoughts and utterances would thus gradually take shape. The 
murmur of the brook becomes more continuous (in other words the accom- 
paniment is broken into semiquavers) throughout the rest of the movement; 
not because it has changed in itself, but because the poet is no longer 
attending to it. The whole first phrase is repeated, and there are bird-song 
trills above it. Now comes a new theme in which, as with other themes in 
this Symphony, there is the tendency for various instruments to come in one 
aiter another in the fashion of a round— 


No. 5— 





In its formal aspect this theme might be guessed to be the transition-theme; 
and if the highest aspects of form were for everything to turn out exactly 
as one expects, it would be the duty of this theme to effect the transition. By 
so doing it might fulfil a comparatively low aspect of form; but the highest 
aspect of form is to express the mood of the poet accurately. Transition- 
themes belong to something a little nearer town. This theme is going to 
close quietly in the tonic, and if we are going to move to any other place on 
the banks of this brook, we will do so quite contentedly without any theme 
ir: particular. The music gathers itself up in quiet broken phrases and starts 
the first theme again. It follows the course of the brook (which is never 
tired) into the dominant, and there with all the requisite deliberation and 
breadth prepares for the Second Subject. This begins with a sort of tonic- 
ind-dominant theme not unlike that of the first movement (Ex. 2). Beethoven 
intends no allusion any more than he does in the precisely similar case of 
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the second subject of the finale. These themes have come out in the same 
type, because the moods and the situations are the same. But in each case 
the theme takes a different course. Here its richly melodious fourth bar 
drifts into a new phrase starting on a remote chord— 


No. 6 





and repeating itself again and again as one instrument crowds in upon 
another. It comes to a massive cadence of which the final trill is dying 
away into dreamland; but it is so beautiful, and the sunlight has shifted 
through the trees to such new purpose, that we must look at the picture 
again. This time the cadence is still broader and the colouring is slightly 
grotesque, as if the poet were laughing at his own laziness, but it is all too 
beautiful not to be serious. Below the trill Ex. 5 re-enters and is answered 
by an increasing chorus of other voices. The perpetual motion of the brook 
is now outlined in a short cadence subject which dies away gradually. And 
now comes one of the most masterly strokes in all classical form, a feature 
far more abnormal than the passage in the Coda representing the songs of 
the three birds. It is time for the Development to begin, and of course the 
Development should begin by discussing one of the existing themes. But 
just as we saw that Ex. 5 was too deeply satisfied with the beauty of the 
moment to set about any business of the transition theme, so we find that 
here there is no hurry to begin the Development. Having had _ the 
effrontery to give his second subject twice over, Beethoven has here the yet 
more sublime effrontery to start a new theme. It is another of these simple 
tonic-and-dominant affairs, the laziest of them all— 





And Beethoven has no intention of following it up. It has the energy to 
move in its own stride into the brilliant key of G major, and now the 
Development is ready to begin. The first theme (Ex. 4) comes out on the 
oboe with several new accessories in the accompaniment, including poor 
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Schlindler’s giraffe-throated yellow-hammer and a slow descending arpeggio 
in the violins. The continuation of the theme is quite new and moves broadly 
to a cadence with a trill. Below the trill comes Ex. 5 and moves ecstatically 
to E flat, the key of the sub-dominant and of shade. Here the whole process 
is repeated with new scoring and with the new accessory details still further 
enriched. The modulation which led from G to E flat is now begun in 
another direction and leads from E flat to G flat. (Precisely the same plan, 
with the same inexact correspondence, but with keys of the opposite colour, 
was to be found in the development of the first movement.) The deep 
shadow of this remote key of G flat becomes still deeper as C flat, which, 
changing enharmonically to B natural, swoops round to our original key 
B flat. At the outset of this wonderful passage the theme was that of the 
first subject with the murmur of the brook becoming articulately melodious 
in the clarinet and the bassoon. At the moment when the melody gathered 
itself up into a sustained phrase and made its enharmonic modulation, there 
came a phenomenon full of deep meaning. From this point nothing is left 
of the melody but sustained notes and bird-song trills; the whole of the rest 
of the return to the main key is harmonic and rhythmic. In this as every- 
where else the movement remains true to type, a perfect expression of 
happiness in relaxation. In its own due proportions the passage brings 
back the Recapitulation. This time the theme reaches its climax of rich 
scoring, the flute having the melody, the quick arpeggios of poor Schindler’s 
yellow-hammer being multiplied by three instruments in three different parts 
of the bar, and the slow descending arpeggios being similarly distributed 
among horns, clarinets, and the second flute. Thus the air is full of tiny 
sounds which no one can tell to be less vast and distant than the stars of 
the Milky Way. Beethoven does not give the First Subject a re-statement 
now, but passes on in two bars to the Second Subject. This he preserves 
in full, repetitions and all. It has never been heard in the Development, 
and to shorten it would be to violate the mood of the composition. And now 
after the cadence-theme comes the final consummation. There is a crescendo, 
but the melody is again drawn out into notes more sustained than any 
articulate phrase. Suddenly for a moment all is silent; we have no ears 
even for the untiring brook, and through the silence comes the voice of the 
nightingale, the quaint rhythmic pipe of the quail, and the syllabic yet 
impersonal signal of the cuckoo. This trio is answered by the motto of the 
whole movement, figure (a) from Ex. 4; and much nonsense might have 
been spared about this passage if the superior persons who regard it as 
violation of the absoluteness of music had taken the trouble to notice that 
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the three birds make with this motto a perfecly normal four-bar phrase. 
Even if the whole passage were a new and irregular theme, it would still be 
a closer structure than, say, the last bars of the slow movement of the D 
minor Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, or of the whole last pages of the 
slow movement of the Violin Sonatas in F major, Op. 24, and in C minor, 
Op. 30, No. 1. In fact it may safely be said that this Coda is a perfect 
example of the form which Beethoven had only just contrived to suggest 
rather too broadly and with rather insufficient means in that page in the 
C minor Violin Sonata. Once more the three birds are heard and answered 
by the poet; and with his motto theme a short dialogue of wind instruments 
brings this gigantic movement to its beautiful close. 

The Scherzo may claim to be programme-music inasmuch as its pro- 
gramme implies all that is most typical of the strictest form of a Beethover 
scherzo. Like its parent form the minuet, the scherzo originates esthetically 
in the general notion of dance-music, and in the-specific notion of two dance 
melodies alternating with each other. In discussing the C minor Symphony 
(which Beethoven produced at the same time as the Pastoral)* I have pointed 
out that there too the Scherzo had originally been made to alternate twice 
with the Trio, and that, in consequence of traces of the long repeat-mark 
being left in the score and parts, commentators were for many years puzzled 
by two superfluous bars at the return to the first theme. Beethoven had 
seen during the rehearsal for the first performance that the dramatic power 
of the scherzo of the C minor Symphony was far too intense for any such 
insistence on its dance-form. But here in the Pastoral Symphony it would 
be a blunder worse than any crime not to let Beethoven’s rustics have their 
dance out before the thunderstorm intervenes. The whole movement is 
thoroughly in character. It has Beethoven’s full wealth of contrasted 
themes, beginning with a couple in the brightly opposed keys of F and D 
major— 





The Trio begins, not (as some commentators would have it) with the change 





* As on the present occasion, the Pastoral Symphony stood first, announced as the Fifth Symphony, 
while the C minor was called Sixth. 
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to 2/4 time (there is a double bar there simply because the change of time 
demands it), but with the following delightful theme :— 





Sir Henry Hadow has wittily commentated upon the rustic bass notes 
supplied by the second bassoon who is ‘‘ never quite sure how many of them 
to put in.’’ I respectfully submit that the point is rather that the bassoon 
knows this so well that he is a little too proud of the fact. There is nothing 
merely realistic in this imitation of some rustic bass instrument that comes 
out a little too distinctly beneath the harmony. It is all part of the dazzling 
brightness of the poet’s holiday in the country, where the commonest things 
are enjoyed as if they had never been seen before. Anybody who says that 
the Pastoral Symphony is animated by the spirit of folk-music, may be 
enthusiastically supported by all who understand the spirit of anything. 
But anyone who says that the three themes we have hitherto quoted are 
actual folk-music, is talking obvious nonsense; those rhythms and key 
relationships never existed outside classical symphonies. A real or at all 
events a possible folk-dance asserts itelf boisterously in 2/4 time as follows :— 


No. lo— 





And now-we have an instance of the clear characterisation of every instrument 
which Beethoven uses in this Symphony. Nothing is more familiar, or 
more often troublesome in the performance of classical works, than the 
primitive glaring set of notes to which the trumpets of classical days were 
confined. It is to be presumed that good players and good conductors did 
not allow the trumpets to run wild with their fragmentary signals and their 
frequent inability to provide suitable notes for rapid changes of harmony. 
Modern conductors and modern trumpet-players are constantly moderating 
the force of the trumpets in a classical tutti; but perhaps those who think 
this moderation a purely modern refinement are making rather hasty assump- 
tions as to the stupidity of musicians in Beethoven’s time. Now, however, 
at this point in the Pastoral Symphony, the trumpet in its most primitive 
stage enters for the first time. In all the previous five Symphonies trumpets 
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and drums were present from the outset, and were in no sense kept in reserve 
for special effects. In this Trio the trumpets are active in the dance; they 
enter as personalities, and when they mark time on the notes of the chord 
of C, they crown the festivity. Their last note dies away romantically and 
leads back to the repetition of both Scherzo and Trio. When the Scherzo 
comes back for the third time it is shortened, its conclusion being given 
presto; when suddenly there is a murmur of distant thunder and large rain- 
drops fall. This is what Beethoven obviously tells us by the titles of his 
movements. What he achieves is something much higher ;—it is the physical 
shock of terror, which, as everybody knows, is far more thrilling when all 
that is at stake is the prospect of getting one’s clothes wet than when there 
is any real human danger. Soon the thunderstorm bursts; and the thunder 
is very simply and efficiently represented by the entry of the drums, which 
are used in this Symphony for no other purpose. The rumbling passages 
of the ’cellos and double-basses are generally cited as Beethoven’s representa- 
tion of thunder, but they are only a part of it; they give, not the roll and the 
clap of thunder, but the peculiar shuffling sound that pervades the air during 
a thunderstorm. The modulations of this thunderstorm are musically as 
fine as anything in art. The storm moves in grand steps to its climax. 
This is marked by the entry of the trombones (only two of them instead of 
the normal group of three), and it would be best appreciated, both in its 
realism and in its ideal grandeur, by the listener who notices that the trom- 
bones fall into a slow articulate fragment of melody. Then the storm dies 
away until with the last distant mutterings of the thunder the oboes give a 
long slow fragment of bright sustained melody on the dominant of F. This 
has been aptly compared with a rainbow. Sir George Grove has noted that 
in Beethoven’s sketches this rainbow was itself derived by gradual trans- 
formation of the quaver figure of the rain-drops with which the storm begins. 
The real moral of this is that Beethoven found it easy thus to arrive at this 
passage in a sketch, but did not imagine, as so many theorists nowadays 
would inculcate, that any such process constitutes ‘“‘ logical development ”’ 
when it comes to getting the real composition into shape. And so we come 
to the Thanksgiving after the Storm. It begins on the dominant with a kind 


of jodel on a pastoral pipe, which settles down into the following peaceful 
-ondo-theme— 
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In accordance with the expression of utter leisure which dominates this 
symphony, the theme is given three times, the second time an octave lower 
and the third time another octave lower on the full orchestra, the trumpets 
and trombones joining in with solemn glow. From the last two notes of 


this theme arises an important transition theme :— 


No. 12— 





which leads to a short Second Subject of much the same type as that in the 
first movement. Like most of Beethoven’s rondo second subjects, this comes 
to no definite end, but makes a point of leading back as quickly as possible 
to the rondo theme, drifting back through its jodelling introduction. The 
rondo-theme with new details of scoring seems as if it was again going to 
be given more than once, but the repetition drifts towards the sub-dominant 
and leads to a middle episode, where a new theme comes with all the manner 
of being about to settle down to a broad cantabile :— 


No. 13— 
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But its very enthusiasm is too much for its strength. It modulates rumin- 
atingly to the comparatively distant key of D flat, where it cannot resist 
the temptation of slipping back to C major as dominant of F, and anticipating 
a return-to the rondo theme. A new semiquaver figure here requires quota- 
Hon 3 


No. 14— 
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This passage soon leads back to the tonic, and again the jodelling above 
the new semiquaver figure leads into the main theme. This is now given 
na brilliant variation, a semiquaver version on the top, a pizzicato version 
»elow. Then it is repeated with the semiquavers in the middle and the 
dizzicato version both above and below at different parts of the bar. Then 
for the third time the full orchestra nas it, the semiquavers in the ’cellos and 
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pizzicato version in the horns (which need doubling to make it audible). 
The transition follows and is easily made to lead to the second subject in 
the tonic. So far the movement has been short and terse, in spite of the 
spacious effect of those repetitions of its main theme. But now comes one 
of Beethoven’s broadest codas, in which the theme is worked out first in a 
somewhat round-like scheme with new counterpoints, leading to a grand 
solemn tutti, glorious as the fields refreshed by the rain. Suddenly this 
subsides into the passage which led to the round-like development of the main 
theme. Again we have this round-like development, but this time in the 
semiquaver variation; and now the tutti rises to a solemn height and descends 
slowly to a not less solemn but very quiet song of thanksgiving on the figure 
of the main theme. At last the movement is dying away on the continuation 
shown in Ex. 14, with the jodel figure on a muted horn (an effect employed 
nowhere else by Beethoven). This is abruptly cut short by the final chords. 


INTERVAL. 


II. CONCERTO in E flat for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 73. 
Solo Pianoforte—Professor DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY. 


Conductor—Miss MARY GRIERSON. 


Allegro. 
Adagio un poco mosso ; leading to 
Ronpo, Allegro. 


From the history of the Eroica we know how Beethoven would have 
appreciated the vulgar title by which this concerto is known in the British 
Isles. So we will say no more about that, but attend to the music. 

Space forbids me to go into the important esthetic principles which 
govern the classical concerto-form; though the misunderstanding of them 
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on all sides often leads a serious conductor to get a rooted dislike to *‘ accom- 
panying ’’ virtuoso concerto-players, and sometimes makes a serious concerto- 
player despair of bringing about any rational connexion between his reading 
of his own part and the perfunctory march-past of the tuttis. In ‘* classical ”’ 


times, however, things were worse, because success meant applause during 
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the tuttis; and the first movement was usually played in the first part of the 
concert, while the slow movement and finale were played later on in the 
second part. Beethoven was glad enough to dedicate his violin concerto 
to Clement, though that artist not only divided it in this way, but, between 
the parts, played a sonata of his own on one string with the violin upside- 
down. Such is the power of the creative artist to use the realities that make 
his ideals, while ignoring the irrelevancies that obstruct them. 

Nothing is more destructive to the chance of understanding a classical 
concerto than an attitude of indifference towards the tultis. Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians still continues to cite Beethoven’s Fourth 
and Fifth Concertos as marking steps towards the abolition of the conven- 
tional opening tutti. One might as well say that the Forth Bridge marks 
a step towards the abolition of the cantilever type of construction because 
it is approached by stone viaducts. The Fifth Concerto has a majestic 
introduction, in which the key of E flat is asserted by the orchestra and 
pianoforte in a rhapsodic outburst. This introduction re-appears once at 
the beginning of the recapitulation, and plays no further part in the story. 
As in the first movements of all classical concertos, including Brahms’s, 
the main threads of the story are set forth very broadly, but with explicit 
avoidance of anything like development or combination, in the opening 
tutti, which is best called by its primitive title of ritornello. In this concerto 
the ritornello is specially formal and voluminous; but we must be content 
with two quotations, though there are at least five distinct themes, and any 
number of important derivatives. Most of the derivatives come from the 
groups here marked (a) and (b). 


No. I— 





Strictly speaking you cannot say whether any of the themes in a classical 
concerto-ritornello belong to the “ first ’’ or to the ‘‘ second subject ’’ until 
the solo part has gathered up ali the threads and distributed them in the 
different keys appropriate to sonata form, adding whatever it thinks fit on 
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its own account. Obviously enough No. 1 is the beginning of the “ first 
subject ’’; and it so happens that No. 2, which sounds exactly as if it was 
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going to become the principle theme in the ‘‘ second subject,’’ does not 
deceive that expectation as many an equally important theme has deceived 
it elsewhere in Mozart, Beethoven, and Brahms. In fact the whole procession 
of contrasted themes which this great tutti reviews, in severe monotony of 
key, gives an unusually faithful summary of what the pianoforte is going 
to discuss. The severe monotony of key provides a firm basis for the 
marvellous richness of the distant keys of B minor and B major (alias C 
flat), in which the pianoforte is hereafter to present two variations of No. 2 
before the orchestra turns it into a rousing march in the orthodox key of 
B flat. The general plan of the whole movement is as follows :— 


Introduction. 
I. Opening tutti or Ritornello, containing all the themes. 


II. First Solo entering quietly with a chromatic scale, and turning the 
whole opening ritornello into a vast exposition of a “ first ’’ and *‘ second ”’ 
subject : with such devices as the modulations just mentioned. 

III. Close of the exposition by resumption of last stages of the ritornello, 
in the key of the ‘‘ second subject.’’ By a device first introduced by 
Beethoven in his Violin Concerto, the end of ritornello is now diverted into 
a remote new key. Here in due course the pianoforte again enters with irs 
quiet chromatic scale. (No concerto that boasts a modern or Mendelssohnian 
‘“ emancipation from the conventional classical ritornello ’’ can achieve such 
impressive entries of the solo part.) 


IV. Development, dealing entirely with No. 1. The pianoforte part is, 
for all its beautiful colouring, at first no more than an accompaniment to 
the whispered dialogue in which the orchestra discusses No. 1, chiefly from 
the point of view of the turn which I have marked with the letter (a). By 
degrees the rhythmic figure, marked (b), becomes more insistent, till it 
arouses the full orchestra, and sets the pianoforte off into a furious passage 
of octaves, descending and ascending in dialogue with the strings while a 
solitary bassoon keeps the rhythm (b) mysteriously threading its way in the 
bass. I have called these octaves ‘‘ furious ’’; but must take the opportunity 
of pointing out that the modern pianistic ‘‘ martellatto ’’ effect is utterly 
useless here. Not only could Beethoven’s pianoforte not produce it, but no 
first-rate composer has ever wished for anything remotely like it; and I for 
my part do not believe that Liszt himself, who inculcated it, ever really did 
it as it is understood nowadays. Of course he looked as if he committed 
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all manner of awe-inspiring pianistic crimes, but he had acquired a perfect 
touch at too early an age for any superb gestures to damage it. At all events, 
what Beethoven wants here is the fury of a hail-storm, and you can see 
daylight through hail-storms and hear the bassoon through the right sort 
of octaves in this passage. On the other hand there is no fury in the fall 
of a ton of coals. 

The curtain of hail is lifted away into blue sky, and we find ourselves 
in the very key in which the development started. The calm closing theme 
of the ritornello reappears; and in the bass the turn (a) of No. 1 moves in 
slow steps up through distant keys to the threshold of home; and the quiet 
excitement becomes breathless until at last a crescendo leads to— 

V. The Introduction, followed by the Recapitulation of Il. The modu- 


lations at the ‘‘ second subject ’? now become still more wonderful, the key 
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being now one of those ‘‘ contradictory keys ’’ (C sharp minor and D flat) 
of which such subtle dramatic use is made at a similar point in the Eroica 
Symphony. 

VI. The Coda. A sad chapter in the story of the concerto is that which 
results from the classical custom of leaving all but the orchestral wind-up 
of the coda blank, and trusting to a display of the solo-player’s powers of 
improvisation to fill up the blank with a cadenza. Here Beethoven has, for 
the first time, taken the matter in hand, and written out in full a coda that 
begins like a cadenza, but soon settles down to what turns out to be a final 
elorified recapitulation of the whole ritornello, from the entry of No. 2 
onwards. Gradually the orchestra joins in, beginning with the horns, until 
the full band is in dialogue with the pianoforte. At last we hear a chromatic 
scale. It was of this passage that Schumann said that ‘‘ Beethoven’s 
chromatic scales are not like other peoples’.’’ No wonder! This quiet scale 
and the following trills have now borne the Atlas burden of the whole mighty 
structure for the third time—first, at the outset of the first solo; then at the 
outset of the development; and now, leading unswervingly to the glorious 
close. 

The slow movement needs no quotation. It is in B major (the first 
remote modulation in the first movement), and it has two themes—the serene, 
devout melody of the muted violins (it is a misprint in the band-parts if the 
lower strings are muted) ; and the meditative theme with which the pianoforte 
enters, and moves into a rather remote key on the shaded side (D major) of 
the harmony. Here the pianoforte seems to be settling down in a cadence 
with a trill, but the trill rises and rises until it breaks over into the tonic key 
again. Thus the pianoforte comes to deliver its ornamental version of the 
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main theme. As the close thereof fades into a cloud of wavy light, three 
wind instruments, led by the flute, give out the whole theme again, the 
pianoforte accompanying with the wavy figure which the admiration of 
Berlioz has made familiar to all students of orchestration. At last the waves 
die down, and nothing is left but a cold grey octave. This sinks a semitone, 
and becomes glowing. As it continues, the pianoforte whispers a strange 
new theme with a mysterious rhythm, and finding itself already in E flat, 
after a moment’s hovering, plunges into the finale. 
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No further quotations are necessary for the enjoyment of this most spacious 
and triumphant of concerto-rondos. Lovers of Schumann’s Carnaval will 
easily recognise in the second part of Beethoven’s main theme a phrase 
that enlisted in Schumann’s army of Davidites marching against the 
Philistines. Equally obvious is the great part played by the rhythmic figure 


se dp (tere 
from its first formal appearance as part of the orchestral group of themes 
to its final mysterious domination in the person of the drum. 

What gives this Rondo its chief impressiveness is the immense breadth 
of its middle episode, in which the main theme has three separate escapades, 
firstly fortissimo in C major (a bright key in this connexion), secondly piano 
in A flat (a sober key), and thirdly pianissimo (breaking into forte) in E 
major, a remote key. The subsequent exciting return, where the violins 
remind us of what the pianoforte said at the end of the slow movement, will 
not escape notice. The above-mentioned drum-passage at the end reveals 
the sublime depths from which all these outbursts of hilarity spring. 
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Ill. SYMPHONY NO. 5, in C Minor, Op. 67. 


Allegro con brio. Allegro, /eading to 
Andante con moto. Allegro, exding with Presto. 
This work shares with Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony the distinction of 
ympnony 
being not only among the most popular but also among the least misunder- 


ce 


stood of musical classics. It has not failed to inspire ‘‘ roaring cataracts 
of nonsense ’’ from commentators, but the nonsense has, for the most part, 
been confined to technical matters of little concern to the naive (or ideal) 
listener; though one heresy I shall discuss here, since on it depends one’s 
whole view of the difference between real composition and mere manufacture. 
Another immensely lucky fact conducive to the popular appreciation of this 
Symphony is that the famous phrase (made still more famous by Robert 
Louis Stevenson in The Ebb Tide)—the phrase which describes the theme 
of the first movement as ‘‘ destiny knocking at the door ’’—is no mere 
figment of a commentator, but is Beethoven’s very own words. Mistakes 
and misreadings in this mighty work have been as frequent as anywhere; 


‘ 


the very band-parts issued under the auspices of the ‘‘ critical ’’ edition have 
some scandalously stupid editorial alterations; but not even the notorious 
old trick of changing the first three quavers into crochets has been able to 
make any headway against the overwhelming power and clearness of the 
whole. 

Some good, however, may be done by denouncing the heresy which 
preaches that ‘‘ the whole first movement is built up of the initial figure of 
four notes.’’ It is well worth refuting, for it has led to most of the worst 
features of that kind of academic music which goes furthest to justify the 
use of the word “‘ academic’ as a term of vulgar abuse. No great music 
has ever been built up of an initial figure of four notes. As I have said 
elsewhere, you might as weli say that every piece of music is built up of an 
initial figure of one note. You may also say that the highest living creatures 
have begun from the single nucleated cell. But no ultra-microscope has yet 
unravelled the complexities of the single living cell; nor, if the spectroscope 
is to be believed, are we yet very fully informed of the complexities of a 
single atom of iron; and it is quite absurd to suppose that the evolution 
of a piece of music can proceed from ‘‘ a simple figure of four notes ’’ on 
lines in the least resembling those of nature. As far as I know, Weingartner 
is the first writer who has pointed out the truth that the first movement of 
the C minor Symphony is really remarkable for the length of its sentences; 


” 


that the first sentences, instead of being “‘ built up’”’ of a single figure, 
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break up into other sentences of even greater variety and breadth; and that 
the composer who first really ‘* built up ’’ symphonic movements out of 
short figures was not Beethoven but Schumann, whose handling of the larger 
forms became sectional, diffuse, and yet stiff for this very reason. 

Obviously the same argument applies to the whole theory of Wagnerian 
Leit-motif. Wagner attained full mastery over the broadest sweep of sequence 
that music has yet achieved. This alone suffices to refute the orthodox 
Wagnerian belief that his music is “‘ built up ’’ out of the scraps of theme 
to which the association of dramatic ideas and the general possibility of 
articulating big phrases into small figures can be made to reduce it. 

In the first fine careless rapture of Wagnerian analysis it was discovered 
that the *‘ four taps ’’ with which ‘‘ destiny knocks at the door ’’ in the first 
movement recur elsewhere; once (quite accidentally, though in an impressive 
passage) in the slow movement, and very prominently in the second theme 
of that dream of terror which we technically call the Scherzo (Ex. 4). This 
profound discovery was supposed to reveal an unsuspected unity in the 
work; but it does not seem to have been carried far enough. It conclusively 
proves that the Sonata Appassionata, the G major Pianoforte Concerto, 
the third movement of the Quartet Op. 74, and, with the final consummation 
of a fifth tap, the Violin Concerto, all belong to the C minor Symphony ; 
for the same rhythmic figure pervades them too. The simple truth is that 
Beethoven could not do without just such purely rhythmic figures at this 
stage of his art. It was absolutely necessary that every inner part in his 
texture should assert its own life; but at the same time it was equally 
necessary that it should not cause constant or rapid changes of harmony 
by doing so. Figures that can identify a theme while remaining on one note 
are the natural response to these requirements. In his later works Beethoven 
used more and more polyphony in Bach’s sense; and rhythmic figures no 
longer pressed into the foreground of his invention, though he could still 
use them when he wanted them. It is astonishing how many of Beethoven’s 
themes can be recognised by their bare rhythm without quoting any melody 
at all. 


Here are some specimens, not including those mentioned above. 
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In selecting the following illustrations for the C minor Symphony I 
have been guided mainly by the purpose of counteracting the effects of the 
‘“ short figure ’’ heresy, and secondly, by the chance of removing by numerals 
a misconception which is likely to arise from the notation of long sentences 
in such very short bars. Thus Ex. 1 evidently comprises only the first half 
of a big sentence. (The crotchet tails and the small added notes show the 
pathetic new light in which it appears at the very end of the movement.) 


No. 1— 
































Ex. 2, which gives the opening of the Second Subject, shows firstly the way 
in which the famous rhythmic figure (a) pervades the whole movement, and 
secondly, with the aid of my numerals, the way in which the four-bar rhythm 
should be scanned— 

















From the second and third bars of this quotation (marked 1 and 2 in the 
rhythmic periods) are derived, firstly, the famous diminuendo of chords in 
dialogue between strings and wind near the end of the Development, and 
secondly, the furious opening of the Coda, one of the most powerful tuttis 
ever written, and written with incredibly few notes for its weight. Of the 
Recapitulation two observations may here be made: first that, as Wein- 
gartner points out, the pathetic cadenza for the oboe at the end of Ex. 1 
is the outcome of a melodic line which it has been tracing for the last 16 
bars; and secondly, that it is really a mistaken reverence for Beethoven 
which puts up with the comic bassoon instead of horns when we have Ex. 2 
in C major. Beethoven had not time to change the horns from E flat; but 
now that the modern horn has all the notes that were missing in Beethoven’s 
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day there is no reason why his spirit should continue to put up with an 
unmitigated nuisance, even if we are sure that he put up with it in a mood 
of Shakespearean humour. The continuation of the passage has a bitter 
note that was not in the original statement. 

The Andante I have left without illustration. Shakespeare’s women 
have the same courage, the same beauty of goodness, and the same humour. 
In form the movement is unique—dimly suggested by Haydn’s special form 
of variations on two alternating themes. But here the themes are of quite 
peculiar types. Violas and ’cellos (it is curious that Beethoven never uses 
orchestral ’cellos for melody without doubling them by violas) state the first 
theme in a single broad phrase the end of which the higher instruments echo 
and carry on into a series of echoing afterthoughts. Then the second theme 
begins, very simply, pauses on a wistful note, and suddenly bursts into a 
blaze of triumph in a remote key, C major (the tonic of the whole Symphony). 
The triumph dies away into a passage of profound mystery and pathos, 
which leads back to the key of the movement (A flat). The first theme now 
returns varied in notes twice as rapid as the time-beats (the kind of variation 
which in the eighteenth century would be called a double). A clarinet holds 
a Sustained note above with a boldness which led early critics to suspect a 
blunder. (Our friend Dvordk did not think so when he reproduced it in 
the slow movement of his first symphony). Again the second theme follows 
(likewise with a quicker accompaniment) and leads to its blaze of triumph, 
which again dies out in the recognition that its day is not yet come. A 
second double of the first theme follows in due course, but, instead of getting 
beyond the first phrase, is given three times, the last time forte, leading to 
a climax and a pause. Then there is an astonishing series of meditations 
and adventures, on which the second theme breaks with its full note of 
triumph. The reaction from this (in one of those profound passages which 
early critics found quite ridiculous because they listened with ears attuned 
to the proportions of a Mozart Symphony) leads to an exquisite treatment 
of the first theme smiling through tears in the minor mode. Then, after 
more meditative delay, it comes fortissimo (for the first and only time) on 
the full orchestra (note the imitation by the wood-wind, if you can hear it 
through the far from evenly-balanced scoring). This time the echoing after- 
thoughts follow; and nothing in music is bolder and more convincing than 
the profusion with which these afterthoughts give rise to others until the 
whole movement is rounded off in perfect proportions which at no point 
have revealed to us what they are going to be until the last note has been 
struck, 
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The third movement I will not attempt to describe, but there is one piece 
of information which is very interesting historically, and which commenta- 
tors, including Sir George Grove, have failed to make as clear as it might be. 
My quotations are, again, furnished with numerals which show where the 
pulses of 4-bar rhythm begin. (The movement. has often been scanned 
wrongly from beginning to end, and the writer in Grove’s Dictionary who 
cites the trio as an unacknowledged case of 3-bar rhythm has blundered 
straight into the trap). Now it is well known that in the early editions there 
were two superfluous bars where this first theme returns after the trio. The 
2nd and 3rd full bars (marked 3 and 4 in my rhythmic numbers) were written 
twice, at first legato as in Ex. 3, and then in crotchets with rests, as they 
ought to be after the trio. Beethoven wrote to his publishers to correct the 
redundancy; but it still remained upheld as a stroke of genius forty years 
after his death. Some old band-parts in the Reid Library have it. 

How did it originate? The answer is that this movement was, until 
after its first performance, meant to be of the same form as the Scherzos 
of the 4th, 6th and 7th Symphonies (compare also the Pianoforte Trios, Op. 
70 No. 2 and Op. 97, and the String-Quartet, Op. 59 No. 2, Opp. 74, 95 and 
132)—that is to say, the whole movement, trio and all, was to be given twice, 
and the breathless pianissimo final de capo was to be the third presentation 
of the main theme. The redundant bars were for the prima volta, and they 
led back to bar 4 of Ex. 3 (here marked 3 in my rhythmic periods). The 
double-bar and $ that must have stood there at the time would have had the 











effect of making it impossible to misread the rhythm, and Beethoven had 
actually chosen this point for marking his repeat, though it forced him to 
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write out those two bars which afterwards became redundant when the repeat 
was abandoned. That it was abandoned shows how Beethoven’s own special 
form of the round-and-round Scherzo, alternating twice over with its trio, had 
to yield to the terrific impressiveness of the emotions created by these themes. 
Probably the long repeat proved detrimental, not to the great darkness that 
leads to the Finale (nothing could weaken that), but to the reappearance of 
the ‘* Scherzo ’’ in the development of the Finale. 

In the Finale trombones appear for the first time in the history of the 
classical symphony. I quote a part of the first theme in order to show that it 


No. 6— 
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Is again a case of a magnificently long sentence, weighted with repetitions 
even more powerful than those of the first movement, inasmuch as they are not 
sequential repetitions, but plain reiterations on the same position in the scale. 


No. 7— 

















The main theme of the Second Subject (No. 7) I quote in order to point 
out that the minims in the ’cellos form an important figure (c) turned to 


No. 8— 























powerful account in the Development. The final theme of the Second 
Subject (No. 8) is destined to be worked up in the Presto Coda. 

Spohr, who thought the theme of the first movement scrappy and undig- 
nified, and the whole Finale an orgy of vulgar noise, admitted that the 
reappearance of the ‘‘ 


’) 


in the middle of the Finale was a stroke of 
genius for which the rest of the work might be forgiven. It is indeed a stroke 


Scherzo 


of genius. Spohr liked it because it was interesting as a feature of form. He 
evidently disbelieved or disapproved anything that could be said about 
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emotional values in this symphony, and so he can hardly have realised where 
the genius really lay in the stroke. Let us remember that the ‘* Scherzo ” 
had a tremendous emotional value, and then consider how it is to be rein- 
troduced into the sustained triumph of the Finale. Anyone would think 
that there were only two ways of working the problem: first, to reproduce 
the mood just as it was. Of course it would no longer have the same effect— 
and this would mean that the original impression would be weakened in 
the retrospect. Secondly, then, something would need to be done to heighten 
the effect. This would probably amount to telling fibs about it; if you 
cannot recover the sensations you felt during an earthquake, it is not much 
use telling as your own experience things about it that you could not possibly 
have known at the time. We can easily see, now that Beethoven has shown 
us, that his is the one true solution which confirms the truth of the past 
terror and the security of the present triumph; but no lesser artist could 
have found it. Beethoven recalls the third movement as a memory which we 
know for a fact but can no longer understand: there is now a note of self- 
pity, for which we had no leisure when the terror was upon our souls: the 
depth and the darkness are alike absent, and in the dry light of day we 
cannot remember our fears of the unknown. And so the triumph resumes 
its progress and enlarges its range until it reaches its appointed end. 
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Haydn 
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I. SYMPHONY in C minor (Salamon, No. 9; Complete List 
No. 95) - - - . - > : Haydn 


Allegro moderato. 
Andante. 
Menuetto. 


FINALE. Vivace. 


The inexhaustible Haydn most nearly approaches to regularity in form when 
he is writing ina minor key. In quick movements (first movements or finales), 
the minor mode inspires him to a temper too blustering for tragedy, though 
solemnity is (as in his most comic moments) never far off. Unlike the cynics, 
it is his serious note that is literally true and his humour that is all in play. 
But he is no tragedian; and the minor mode impels hita to become formal 
because formality is outwardly solemn. And then, as he once said, apropos of 
of not wishing to be flattered by embarrassed portrait-painters, “anybody can 
see that I’m a good-natured fellow.” He is too great to be compared with 
Dr Johnson’s friend Edwards, who found that philosophising would not do 
because cheerfulness was always breaking in. But he could have put Mr Edwards 
into a minuet or a mysterious introduction without waiting to collect the opinions 
of Bozzy’s eminent friends that “this was an exquisite trait of character.” 

Of the twelve great “London” Symphonies written between 1791 and 
1795 this is the only one without an introduction. An experienced musician 
will see at a glance that the pregnant opening figure is destined for polyphonic 
development ; ¢.g.,as the bass for all manner of modulating sequences: while 
all Haydn lovers will know to expect rhythmic expansion in the continuation— 





The Second Subject, reached in a few masterly and masterful strokes 
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promptly shows that “I am a good-natured fellow.” I quote it with the scale- 
counterpoint which adorns it on repetition— 





In most published scores this figure disappears in the recapitulation: but the 
new critical edition shows that Haydn (probably during a rehearsal) added it on 
a solo violin, a detail which enhances the heavenliness of Haydn’s cheerful 
recapitulation. 

The Andante is an example of one of Haydn’s variation-cum-rondo designs. 
It is no use offering a prize for guesses as to how Haydn will continue a given 
lyric melody,—the Haydn kitten has more ways of jumping than the great god 
Whirligig himself (whom mortals call Public Opinion)— 
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The tune is followed by a normal variation (melody in the violoncellos). 
A second quasi-variation in the minor turns out to be an episode, shorter than 
the theme, but with rhetorical pauses and some feeling of action in its way of 
leading back. Then, after stating the first part of the theme unvaried, a 
complete variation (in demisemiquavers, /or¢e) runs its course, and the movement 
ends with a peaceful coda on the first part. 

The minuet is on a large scale (as always in Haydn’s mature symphonies). 
Its main body is in C minor, and is not without agitation. The Trio is a 
brilliant and difficult violoncello solo in C major, accompanied by pizzicato 
strings. All Hadyn’s scores are remarkable for the confidence he shows in at 
least the leader of orchestral violoncellos; a point in which Beethoven differs 
notably from him. 


Heavenly as is the opening of the Finale— 





the second part of this tune transcends it. The first phrase is destined for 
polyphony, and is so treated with great brilliance, passages of close canon 
alternating with occasional dramatic storms and peaceful returns to the main 
tune, in a free rondo-form. The total effect of the symphony is so spacious that 
you would never guess that it is one of Haydn’s tersest works. 


II. CONCERTO in A minor for Violoncello, with Orchestral 


Accompaniment, Op. 129 - - . - - Schumann 
Solo Violoncello—PABLO CASALS. 


Nicht zu schnell; /eading to 
Langsam ; leading to 


Sehr lebhaft. 


Schumann’s Violoncello Concerto, long regarded as a thankless task, has 
been brought to light in the present day by consummate musicianship and sense 
of beauty on the part of a leader among violoncellists who refuse to confine the 
possibilities of their instrument to the obvious. The scoring of this Concerto is 
no obstacle to its performance, being remarkably free from the dangerous 
thickness of Schumann’s usual orchestral style. In general his orchestral sense 
is at its best in his accompanying of solos of all kinds. If the violoncello seems, 
on a first hearing, to be at any disadvantage, this is not because the accompani- 
ment (“Begleitung des Orchesters” is Schumann’s own title) is heavy, but 
because the form shows little or no disposition to expand. Terse exposition, 
short ruminating developments and interludes all gathered up as quickly as 
possible to the business of schematic recapitulation; every feature indicates 
Schumann’s growing dislike of anything that could be called display. Still, the 
work was written before this dislike merged into the morbid condition which 
ended in fatal illness; the qualities of the violoncello are exactly those of the 
beloved enthusiastic dreamer whom we know as Schumann; and as a flow of 
intimate melody the first two movements rank high in his art. The finale, too, 
has its point. In the ’eighties Kensington used to compare Browning with 
Brahms. The unavowed reason for this profundity was that both begin with 
Br: the more conscious reason was that both were considered obscure, manly, 
and rugged. Brahms, who throughout his life, spent more pains in smoothing 
his style than Browning took in winning and carrying off his bride, would 
probably have not been flattered by the comparison had he been aware of the 
existence of Kensington or of England. But there is a real analogy between 
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Schumann and Browning. Both are the “essentially manly” poets of people 
who innocently wallow in sentiment : and when Schumann is nervous he is apt to 
develop exactly Browning’s habit of digging you in the ribs and illustrating 
grave realities with some crack-jaw quadruple rhyme. And so we may accept 
Schumann’s finale as Browningesque. 

The following list of themes will suffice for all purposes of analysis— 





Ex. 1 is a broad melody, announced, after three opening chords, by the 
violoncello, and developed for thirty bars to a climax. 
The orchestra enters with an impassioned new theme— 





built up into a short ¢wd¢z, into which the violoncello breaks with ruminating 
phrases leading into C major, where they grow into a regular Second Subject, 
from which one. figure requires quotation, with its simplification in the wood-wind, 
which becomes prominent in many sequels— 





The movement runs its course with all Schumann’s quiet antithetic rhetoric. 
The development begins by introducing an agitative triplet figure (traceable, 
perhaps, to a casual ornamental detail in previous violoncello passages )— 
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Later on the violoncello combines with Ex. 4 another figure (which persons who 
Pay super-tax on brains may derive from Ex. 5 by “augmentation” without 
making the slightest difference to its intelligibility), 





This develops into one of the most thoughtful passages in the work and leads to 
the first theme (Ex. 1) in F sharp minor, soon broadly moving to the tonic, 
A minor, where a full normal recapitulation follows. 

A short ¢wttd (compare Ex. 5) leads to a sudden dramatic change of key and 
tempo, and the slow movement which now follows consists of a single lyric 
melody in F major. No quotation is required, but the listener should mark the 
exquisite moment where the violoncello sings in slow double-stops—a triumph of 
Schumann’s instrumental imagination. 

The orchestra alludes to Ex. 1, which the violoncello continues in agitated 
recitative, combining it with topics from the slow movement and other themes, 
until it breaks into the finale, with a bluff reaction against sentiment in 
self-expression— 





Gentler utterances (especially the main figure of Ex. I) contrive nevertheless 
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to work their way into the design ; and the provocative first theme itself strikes 
tender notes as a Second Subject, in spite of gibes from the violas— 











An ingenious cadenza, remarkable (like most of this Concerto) for its 
predilection for the lower strings of the violoncello, leads to a rapid coda, in 
which keen listeners will detect an allusion to Ex. 5. 


INTERVAL. 


TUESIEGHRIED IDYLL - - - - : Wagner 


This Idyll was written as a serenade for Frau Wagner after the birth of 
Siegfried Wagner. (It is said that Frau Wagner very nearly spoilt the surprise 
intended for her by becoming anxious about young Hans Richter, Wagner’s 
amanuensis, who lived’ in the house, and who, she thought, was up to no good 
when he disappeared every evening—to rehearse this piece.) 

The connexion between the Szegfried /dyil and the great duet at the close 
of the opera Szeg/rzed is perhaps more likely to mislead than to help to an 
understanding of this unique and purely instrumental work. In scope, in 
purpose, and, above all, in movement, the two things are so entirely different 
that the allusions the Idyll makes to the opera will not carry us much further 
than Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue will carry us in New Testament Criticism. 
Wagner named his son Siegfried, after the hero of his national tetralogy ; 
the melodies in which Briinnhilde the Valkyrie gave up the memory of her 
immortality for the love of Siegfried who had passed through the fire to awaken 
her,—these themes are woven with an old German cradle-song into a serenade 
for the mother of an infant Siegfried; and what message they have for the 
public at large is not to be found in the words Briinnhilde sang. Nor does 
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Wagner’s dedicatory poem help us even enough to make it worth while to 
produce it here; the dedication is not to Frau Wagner, but to the King of 
Bavaria whose “ glorious will, bold in sacrifice, found for my work its place for 
coming into being.” 

The supreme things in life, the stuff of which tragedies and comedies 
are made, the “ Hort der Welt” which is born wherever old cradle-songs are 
sung: all these things are within the grasp of great music and great art; but 
you must leave it to the music, or whatever art it is, to tell you about them, 
and then you must take the art on its own terms, without attempting to exalt 
them or debase them by comparison with any other terms. Try to explain 
the music by other things and you will achieve nothing but an impertinent 
intrusion on private affairs the whole poetic value of which consists in what 
is sacred because it is universal. Listen to the music as music, and you may 
have some chance of feeling as Wagner felt when he wrote it. 

If one has luck in making one’s first acquaintance with Wagner’s later 
style after a familiar acquaintance with the classical types of movement in 
music, one’s first impression will be the perfectly correct feeling that the music 
is enormously slower and larger in every step it takes. Much of the opposition 
Wagner met with arose from the difficulty contemporaries had in seeing that 
his music moved at all: his earlier and most popular works were, in fact, poor 
and commonplace in composition where they were on old lines, and often vague 
and lame where they were revolutionary; and the presumption was that his 
later works, being altogether revolutionary, had no composition in them at all. 
Nowadays we all know better, and it is almost an arithmetical axiom to us 
that Wagnerian music moves no faster than the development of a drama, 
whereas earlier classics, whether instrumental or operatic, had an irresistible 
tendency to make completely finished and often highly dramatic designs within 
a space of ten minutes or, at the utmost, a quarter of an hour. 

This being so, it may surprise us to find that Wagner’s purely instrumental 
Idyll moves almost incomparably slower than the passages in the opera from 
which its main themes are taken. Eight times as slow is a very moderate 
estimate. If you know the Idyll before you know Szeg/ried, the passages in 
Sieg fried will seem to you mere shreds and patches in comparison. The 
explanation lies in two directions. In the first place, the opera is so enormously 
larger than the Idyll that even a good-sized detached portion will be much 
more likely to fail to show any definite symmetry or drift; just as a square 
foot of a fresco may fail to show as much as a square inch of an easel picture. 
In the second place, Wagner has, in mastering the huge scale of composition 
he needed for his music-dramas, acquired a permanent habit of thinking in 
that scale and has succeeded in applying it to “absolute” music. In short, 
the Siegfried Idyll succeeds where practically every “ Symphonic Poem,” from 
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those of Liszt onwards, fails. Is is a piece of purely instrumental music, quite 
twice the size of any possible well-constructed movement of a classical 
symphony, and yet forming a perfectly coherent and self-explaining musical 
scheme. Its length, its manner of slowly building up broad melodies out of 
constantly repeated single phrases, and the extreme deliberation with which it 
displays them stage by stage in combination ;—these features of style have 
nothing to do with diffuseness; they are as purely legitimate and natural terms 
of movement as the terms on which the earth goes round the sun,—many times 
swifter than a canon ball, yet it takes several minutes to pass its own 
length. Whatever difficulty has been felt with the Szegfried Idyll would be 
felt with a classical symphony if our scale of time were but slightly altered ; 
and indeed all Beethoven’s broadest passages were bitterly resented by those 
of his contemporaries who thought him worthy to be judged by Mozart’s 
standards. 

The Szegfried Idyll, then, is a gigantic though intensely quiet piece of 
purely instrumental music, connected with the opera only by a private under- 
current of poetic allusion. It begins with an introductory building-up of its 
first theme out of a single phrase. The theme itself is Briinnhilde’s yielding 
to Siegfried: Ewzg ward ich, ewig bin ich”; but it does not move at all on 
the lines Briinnhilde laid for it, but goes its own way in ample leisure and 
peace, in combination with a figure (2) associated with Briinnhilde’s magic fire- 
guarded chamber— 





It gradually moves like a very indolent sonata-movement towards a foreign 
key (the dominant) where a group of several new themes (not in the opera) 
constitute quite a rich “second subject ”— 




















which the listener cannot fail to identify when he hears it in its bare simplicity 
on the oboe, with a tiny accompaniment in slow staccato descending scales. 


II 


This accompaniment is undoubtedly suggested by the myth of the Little 
Sandman who strews sand into children’s eyes at bed-time to make them sleep. 

Then the first theme returns but is interrupted by mysterious mutterings 
from the horns. The violins put on sordinz and lisp the close of the cradle-song ; 
clouds come and go froma land of dreams, a new and strange light appears, 
and in a distant key and changed and quickened rhythm the wind instruments 
give the theme of “Siegfried, Hope of the World ”— 
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In a passage distinguished, even for Wagner, by its rainbow-coloured orchestra- 
tion, this theme is built up in countless short steps which our memory sees 
in a long perspective; after some time the first theme appears above it, as 
indicated in another position by the lower stave of Ex. 4, and at last a climax 
is reached ; the violins dash down in a torrent and—suddenly a solitary horn 
is heard over a long holding note, with an energetic new theme quietly played, 
while a clarinet and a flute break in now and then with the cries of birds— 





These new themes belong to the triumphant finale of the duet in Szegfrzed, 
but the opera-text will not help us—nor do they give us any musical difficulty 
that needs such help. With them the other themes very soon combine, the 
first theme, Briinnhilde’s slumber, “Siegried, Hope of the World,” and then a 
trumpet is heard rising in triumph to the songs of the Wadldvéglein: not the 
nondescript birds that interrupted the new horn-theme, but the bird whose 
language Siegfried understood,—the bird that guided him to the Valkyrie’s 
rock. The trumpet is silent, and the music subsides in a glowingly poetic 
recapitulation (with various enrichments of detail) of the material which we 
designated as “second subject.” The horns croon the old cradle-song until 
the Hope of the World is safe in sleep. 
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IV. SUITE in C minor for Violoncello alone - - /. S. Bach 
PABLO CASALS. 


I. OVERTURE. Grave, leading to Allegro. 3. Corrente. 5, Gavotte i, sin- 


2. Allemande. 4. Sarabande. 6. Gigue. 


Bach’s works for unaccompanied violin and unaccompanied violoncello 
triumphantly solve a problem, the very existence of which has escaped the 
notice of the eminent but misguided composers who have an one time or another 
added accompaniments to them. When, with most of the rest of Bach’s 
works, these sonatas and suites began to attract attention nearly one hundred 
years after Bach’s death, even such great musicians as Mendelssohn and 
Schumann failed to dispossess their minds of the idea that no melody longer 
than the subject of a fugue can support itself without a harmonic accompaniment. 
Folk-music, which flourishes where harmony is quite undeveloped, had long 
attracted enthusiastic and respectful attention; and there was no taint of 
patronage in the zest with which Haydn and Beethoven threw themselves into 
the task of making large volumes of settings of Scottish, Welsh, and Irish folk- 
songs at the instigation of the Edinburgh musical publisher Thomson. But even 
in 1850 it had not yet occurred to anybody that melody could still have zsthetic 
qualities irrelevant or even contradictory to the use of our classical harmonic 
system for their accompaniment. 

There is no evidence that Bach took any interest in folk-music, except in 
so far as the Lutheran Chorale is a case in point. Composers, like other artists, ° 
take a spontaneous interest in anything beautiful that comes naturally into their 
artistic life; and so long as folk-music remains familiar to their own folk, it will 
influence them. Otherwise it will have just the same chance of influencing 
them as any other objects of the enthusiasm of learned societies. The 
bearing of these unaccompanied string works of Bach upon folk-music is that 
both rest upon the common ground of cultivating the power of a single thread 
of unharmonised melody. They cultivate this power in radically different ways. 
Folk-music, unless it happens to lie along the diatonic major scale, does not 
attempt to imply a modern or classical harmonic system at all. It is like 
line-drawing of more or less power and severity which satisfies a decorative and 
symbolic range of expression without attempting to indicate perspective. You 
can see from its first seven notes that Annze Laurte is no folk-song ; its melody 
was never conceivable without the support of a pianoforte. Bach’s unaccom- 
panied melodies are magnificently powerful line-drawing which shows itself 
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capable of indicating any and every truth of perspective in its draughtsmanship. 
Of course these works are by no means entirely or mainly without harmony. 
The violin and the violoncello have four strings, and Bach writes fugues for his 
unaccompanied violin. Moreover, rapid passages in single notes not only indi- 
cate but actually are masses of harmony, if they happen to be arpeggios. Thus 
the preludes of these suites are masses of harmony as complete as any 
orchestral harmony on record; and the sarabandes are, with one exception, 
harmonised in full chords throughout (fuller chords sometimes than the 
standard violoncello can play, for Bach wrote one suite for a five-stringed 
instrument, the wzo/a pomposa, said to be his own invention. In this 
connection we must note that the C minor suite is designed to be played with 
the A string tuned down to G: a device which sets up special resonances and 
makes many otherwise impossible chords easy. But great players differ as to 
whether the disturbance to the instrument is worse than the inconvenience of 
arranging the suite for the ordinary tuning). Still the fact remains that even 
in the most fully harmonised of these unaccompanied movements there is a 
constant exercise of the art of making single notes reassert their old prehistoric 
power of conveying a complete meaning. That is to say, where the melody is 
unharmonised it is its own bass; hence the miserable failure of even so great a 
master as Schumann, to say nothing of the really deplorable efforts of Raff, to 
furnish accompaniments and basses to this music, of which the melody is, like a 
genuine folk-song, almost invariably the only possible bass. Another topic on 
which the providers of accompaniments achieve the worst disaster of all is the 
places in which Bach takes advantage of the possibility that his melody may be 
ambiguous. Such passages are really impossible to accompany with additional 
harmonies ; not because, like folk-music, they have no harmonic interpretation, 
but because they are intended to have two or three conflicting meanings, all of 
them perfectly clear, but leaving it to the event to show how the oracle is 
infallible. Lastly, it so happens that Bach did transcribe some movements from 
his solo violin works for fuller combinations. In so doing he did not, as most 
of the commentators allege, use them as mere sketches, nor did he convey any 
practical hints to any one who might want to furnish accompaniments to the 
works. His instrumental art-forms are universal. He can turn the violin part 
of a movement from a concerto into a four-part chorus. He can write an 
arpeggio prelude for unaccompanied violin and then afterwards turn it into a 
symphony for organ and orchestra as an introduction to a church cantata: the 
dimensions and form of the work will remain the same, for the time scale is 
unalterable, whereas the scale of volume of tone is for Bach a mere question of 
material. In order to translate from the solo violin or ’cello to an organ and 
orchestra we need, not the technical skill to fill out harmonies and interpret 
ambiguities, but the imagination to conceive the whole work as if it had never 
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existed in the earlier medium. In the history of art there is no greater example 
of the power of mind over matter. 

The suite forms are standardised by Bach in these six violoncello suites and 
in the English suites for clavier. There is a great prelude—in this case a full- 
sized French overture consisting of a solemn introduction followed by a kind of 
concerto-fugue. Bach, in writing for an unaccompanied violoncello, here achieves 
the paradoxical tour de force of a one-part fugue without any double notes. Here 
is the beginning of its subject— 





and here is one of its transformations, by which one voice acquires the esthetic 
value of a bass answered by a treble. Bach never designed on a larger scale, 
even for orchestra. 





Then come the dance movements of the suite proper, viz., alemande, 
courante, sarabande, gavottes 2. and 22., and gigue. 

The allemande was a rather elaborate aud not very dance-like movement in 
slow common time, and is of very dark colour in this suite. 

In keeping with the sombre tone of the whole, and with the use of the 
French overture form of prelude, Bach makes the courante in the French style 
(3/2 time crossed with 6/4; ze.) instead of in the livelier and simpler Italian 
style preferred in the other violoncello suites. 

The-savabande is nearly always with Bach the warmest and most lyric 
part of the suite. In the present instance it is entirely without double notes, and 
is the most marvellous piece of harmonic line-drawing conceivable. 

The gavottes relieve and stimulate the listener’s imagination by providing 
full chords in the first gavotte, with tuneful triplet runs in the second. 

The gzgue thereupon tests the imagination severely, and purposely, by 
allowing its melodic line to give up the task of doing double duty as its own 
bass. 

Nothing is more remarkable in Bach’s suites than the completely in- 
dividual character of each work and each movement within the extremely 
precise limits of the form. The six ’cello suites are perhaps in this respect his 
most remarkable, partly no doubt because of the extraordinary tour de force they 
imply ; but the three Violin Partitas, the four orchestral suites and the nineteen 
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great clavier suites (the six English and six French suites, the six Partitas, and 
the French overture) are in no way inferior, except in some cases where the 
abstruse rhythm of the French couvante has set Bach a problem of which there 
are not many profitable solutions. The task that has in recent years been so 
triumphantly achieved of securing public recognition of the violoncello suites of 
Bach in their authentic form, is one of inestimable service to musical culture. It 
often happens in the history of the appreciation of an art that understanding 
comes at first through a four ae force. Perhaps in this way we may hope that 
these monumental fours de force for violoncello may bring more recognition for 
the not less beautiful clavier suites. 


V. MINUETS AND WALTZES : - - - Mozart 


From the hundred and twenty-one dances Mozart wrote for the public ball- 
rooms of Vienna I select for this occasion six minuets that have not yet been given 
in Edinburgh, and the glorious set of waltzes that has already been given once or 
twice by the Reid Orchestra a few years ago. More brilliant orchestration has 
never been produced, unless it be brilliant and skilful to use ready-made 
attention - arresting tones such as glockenspiels and harp ~glissandos. But 
Mozart’s orchestra, without violas, does everything by musical invention; and 
all within rhythms to which the ordinary public was expected to dance. 
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Conductor 
PROFESSOR DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY 


Leader of Orchestra—Mr WATT JUPP 


Concert under the direction of 


PATERSON, SONS & Co. LTD., 27 George Street, Edinburgh 


PROGRAM M’'E 


1. MARCH, “ The Garb of Old Gaul,” Z : . 
2. OVERTURE, “ La Clemenza di Tito,” = - : - : 


3. CONCERTO in A major for Oboe d’amore, with Strings and 
Continuo, - : - : “ : a 


[First performance in this restored form. ] 


4. MINUET AND VARIATION from Second Flute Sonata, - 
5. ANDANTE for Flute with Orchestra, - - - - 
6. CONCERTO in A minor for Clavier, Flute, and Violin, - 


7. FIRST SYMPHONY, in C major, Op. 21, . - 


General Reid 


Mozart 


Bach 


General Reid 


Mozart 


Bach 


Beethoven 





General Rei 
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I MARCH, “The Garb of Old Gaul” - = - - General Reid 


eee fet URE, “La Clemenza di.Tito” - - - Mozart 


This admirable example of a festival overture should not be allowed to fall 
into neglect. The opera to which it belongs is Mozart’s last dramatic work, the 
composition of which, undertaken during journeys by coach and at all conceiv- 
able odd moments, overlapped with that of the Zauderflote. A revival of it is 
possible only at Mozart-festivals of which the object is to represent as nearly as 
may be his whole work: it is a pzéce @’ occasion rendered all the more infuriating 
for the amount of good music which it stifles. Of all Metastasio’s dramas it is, 
let us hope, the worst both in subject and treatment. Its evident object is to 
glorify emperors ex officio. Titus Vespasian considers that he has lost that day 
on which he has not made somebody happy. If the day selected by Metastasio 
is a fair sample, Titus was an inverted Henry VIII. or Shah Shahriah, with a 
quota of three wives a day, whom it was his duty to pardon for determined 
attempts to assassinate him by the hands of their discarded lovers. Into the 
mouth of Vitellia, the horridest female that ever disgraced a libretto, Mozart 
puts his last and almost sublimest aria, Wow pzu di fiorz, and contrives to get 
some more good music out of marches and choruses, and one-and-a-half dramatic 
moments. For the rest he does not exert himself, while Metastasio’s machine is 
grinding its faultless verses: and in the overture he produces a fine piece of 
musical architecture, in which several festive formulas are put into new shape. 
The Second Subject, a very slender affair in airy dialogue for flutes and oboes, 
set a fashion which Beethoven followed in his Prometheus Overture. The 
carillon scales in the First Subject are a picturesque feature the value of which is 
enhanced by the fact that the First Subject does not reappear until after the 
Recapitulation of the Second Subject, whereupon it forms a noble coda. 


III. CONCERTO in A major for Oboe d’amore, with Strings 


and Continuo = = s = . . Bach 


(Lirst performance tn this restored form.) 


Solo Oboe ad’ amore E MrT. ‘Go GRETS 


Conductor—Miss MARY GRIERSON. 


Allegro. 
Larghetto. 


Allegro ma non tanto. 


Of Bach’s fourteen Clavier-concertos only four (the two for three Claviers, 
the C major for two Claviers, and the Fifth Brandenburg Concerto in D major) 
are original works in that form. The great A minor Concerto for Clavier, Flute, 
and Violin, will be described here on its own occasion ; the other nine concertos 
are all arrangements, by Bach himself, of violin and other concertos and move- 
ments from Church Cantatas. In four cases the originals are lost: but restora- 
tion is possible with an insignificant margin of error, provided the original 
instruments can be determined. 

The A major Cembalo Concerto leaves no doubt in my mind that it was 
originally intended for the Oboe d’amore, an instrument midway between the 
Oboe and the English Horn: being in fact an Oboe in A with an English-horn 
bulb-shaped bell. The opening of the Concerto in the Clavier-version, which is 
all that has reached us, shows, in the Clavier arpeggios of its first two bars, that 
Bach is trying to give the harpsichord player something characteristic to do. 





But he abandons the effort except where this part of the theme appears: and it 
is perfectly obvious that throughout the work he has no other harpsichord-writing 
in his mind except in scattered details for the left hand. At first the scholar 
is puzzled by an equally conspicuous lack of anything like the violin-style which 
is so conspicuous in the other Cembalo-arrangements : but as soon as we recall 
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Bach’s usual treatment of the Oboe d’amore the whole thing becomes intensely 
characteristic, from the first solo— 





to the last note. 

In the autograph the slow movement is a veritable palimpsest as to the solo 
part: and the skill of Wilhelm Rust, the editor of Vol. xvII. of the Bach- 
Gesellschaft edition, has enabled us to see Bach’s mind at work transforming 
the original solo, with its irreducible minimum of breathing-places, to the more 
ornate and uninterrupted flow of rhetoric which fingers can command on keyed 
instruments. From the version thus extracted and given by Rust in an appendix 
we can get very close to the original oboe d’amore part— 





is recapitulated some time afterwards in a lower key, and here it is interesting to 
observe that Bach, in copying it out, already fills up its breathing spaces, so that 
the latter part of the movement is not a palimpsest like the rest. Clearly, then, 
in restoring the work for oboe d’amore we must follow the first statement of the 


theme. 
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Bach never wrote a more radiant melody than the opening tutti of the 


finale— 





Every point in this concerto demands a wind instrument, and that the oboe 
d’amore, to express it convincingly. No other instrument of Bach’s time had 
the exact compass and the exact style. Nowadays a clarinet could do it 
very pleasantly, and could effectively use the clavier arpeggios of Ex. 1. But 
it would be dull and cold just where the oboe d’amore is deep and thrilling in 
xs 


INTERVAL. 
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IV. MINUET Anp VARIATION from Second Flute Sonata General Reid 


V. ANDANTE for Flute with Orchestra = - = Mozart 
Solo Flute—Mi1ss SUSANNE STONELEY. 


The last and perhaps the most beautiful of Mozart’s flute works, this 
Andante may possibly have been intended as a substitute for the andante of 
the Concerto in G. The very beautiful and elaborate slow movement of that 
work requires two flutes in the orchestra besides the solo player, and Mozart 
may have found that this was inconvenient. The other cases in which there 
is a single movement, slow or quick, for a solo instrument with orchestra, are 
all known to be cases of reviving an old work and substituting the new 
movement for the corresponding old one. Be this as it may, the new 
movements are at their best by themselves, and the original works are 
best in their early form. The production of a Concerto at a public concert 
in Mozart’s, and even as late as Chopin’s time, was one of those best of 
all possible events in which every detail was a necessary evil. The first 
movement was produced in one part of the concert, the slow movement 
and finale were produced about an hour afterwards when the audience 
had been gratified by other items which might now find place in a rather 
primitive variety entertainment. Nothing more clearly proves the genius of the 
greatest masters of eighteenth-century music than the undoubted fact that their 
concertos and symphonies have an inviolable unity, which at the time of their 
composition was appreciable by the composer alone, or to the few who studied 
the works in private. : 

More than anything else in the flute works of Mozart, the style and 
themes of this Andante are prophetic of his yet more magic flute of thirteen 
years later. The position and melodic type of the first theme is very 
like that of the tune with which Tamino in Dre Zauberfidte first tries the power 
of the magic flute, with the effect of bringing on to the stage a complete 
menagerie of fascinated birds and beasts. 





My quotation indicates the picturesque introductory chords for oboes, horns, 
and pizzicato strings, which are cunningly developed later on into a second 
subject. The movement is worked out in the typical arioso sonata-form, and is 
one of the ripest examples of Mozart’s style at its comparatively early date of 
composition, 1778. 


Io 


VI. CONCERTO in A minor for Clavier, Flute, and Violin - Bath 
Clavier - - Professor TOVEY. Vv 
Solo Flute - Miss SUSANNE STONELEY. 
Solo Violin : MERaWe WATT JUBP: 


Conductor—Miss MARY GRIERSON. 


Allegro. 
Adagio ma non tanto, e dolce: /eading to 


Alla breve. 


This is one of Bach’s greatest and richest instrumental works: nor has he 
ever achieved a scoring fuller and more minutely thought out in every bar. Yet 
it is from first to last an arrangement of older works that were never intended to 
be in concerto form at all. The astounding result is an arrangement only in a 
historical sense, for, had the originals been lost, no sensible person would have 
wished to restore them or would even have suspected their existence. (As a 
matter of fact members of the Edinburgh Bach Society and their friends will very 
shortly have an opportunity of hearing the origins of the first movement and 
finale from Miss Grierson at that Society’s next concert.) 

The loss of the originals of Bach’s other cembalo concertos is disastrous, and 
their restoration a duty, because they were not key-board music at all, but violin 
or wind-music. But the first movement and finale of this concerto were origin- 
ally a big prelude and fugue for cembalo alone; every bar of which has been 
either retained, improved, or expanded jin the concerto. The perpetual flow of 
the original pieces, which, though energetic, verged on monotony, is gloriously 
diversified by the noble orchestral ritornellos which Bach builds into opening 
paragraphs, and which recur at the important cadences, expanding the original 
movements to half as long again. The solo violin and solo flute are additional 
parts which it is almost impossible to imagine omitted ; they thus are freshly 
invented and are in no sense “arranged” from anything else, though they are 
derived from the main themes. 

Of the first movement I quote, not the whole ritornello, but the trans- 
formations of its first igure— 





The slow movement, in C major, is arranged from that of the Organ Sonata in 
D minor. It is transposed from F, and, while the cembalo left-hand plays the 
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original pedal part, the right-hand plays that of the upper manual while the flute 
plays that of the lower. To this trio the violin adds a new fourth part in 
pizzicato arpeggios. But the original movement was in two portions with 
repeats. Now the repeats are written in full, for the upper parts are turned 
round, the violin taking the clavier-melody an octave lower, the clavier taking 
the flute-part zw s¢tu, and the flute taking the p7zzicato arpeggios an octave higher. 
Ex, 2, a and 3, give the two positions— 





A ccuple of extra bars lead into the finale. Here the orchestra makes a 
ritornello out of a marvellously ingenious transformation of the original fugue 
theme which the cembalo gives unaltered. Ex. 3 shows the relation between 
the two versions — 


























be 














The ritornello version here stops the tarantula-like perpetual motion of the 
original composition, but introduces a very much grander idea. A fine cadenza 
is inserted before the end, and there is a Mozart-like richness and symphonic 
quality in the accompaniments throughout. And so this work, historically an 
arrangement, first and finally achieves originality in its present form. 
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VII. FIRST SYMPHONY in C major, Op. 21 - - Beethoven 


Adagio molto ; /eading to Allegro con brio. 
Andante cantabile con moto. 
MENUETTO. Allegro molto, e vivace. 


Adagio: leading to Allegro molto e vivace. 


Beethoven’s First Symphony, produced in 1800, is a fitting farewell to the 
eighteenth century. It has more of the true nineteenth-century Beethoven in its 
depths than he allows to appear upon the surface. Its style is that of the Comedy 
of Manners, as translated by Mozart into the music of his operas and of his most 
light-hearted works of symphonic and chamber music. The fact that it is comedy 
from beginning to end is prophetic of changes in music no less profound than 
those which the French Revolution brought about in the social organism. But 
Beethoven was the most conservative of revolutionists ; a Revolutionist without 
the R; and in his First Symphony he shows, as has often been remarked, a 
characteristic caution in handling sonata form for the first time with a full 
orchestra. But the caution which seems so obvious to us was not noticed by his 
contemporary critics. We may leave out of account the oft-quoted fact that 
several Viennese musicians objected to his beginning his introduction with 
chords foreign to the key; such objectors were pedants miserably behind the 
culture not only of their own time but of the previous generation. They were 
the kind of pedants who are not even classicists, and whose grammatical know- 
ledge is based upon no known language. Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach, who, 
much more than his father, was at that time regarded as a founder of modern 
music by persons who considered the lately deceased Mozart a dangerous person, 
had gone very much further in this matter of opening in a foreign key than 
Beethoven ever went in the whole course of his career. Where the contemporary 
critics showed intelligent observation was in marking, though with mild censure, 
the fact that Beethoven’s First Symphony was written so heavily for the wind 
band that it seems almost more like a “ Harmonie-musik” than a proper 
orchestral piece. This observation was technically correct. Beethoven had at 
that time a young composer’s interest in wind instruments which he handled with 
a mastery stimulated by the wind-band (“ Harmonie”) masterpieces of Mozart. 
His handling of the strings was not less masterly, though his interest in their 
possibilities developed mightily in later works. 

The position, then, is this; that in his First Symphony Beethoven over- 
whelmed his listeners with a scoring for the full wind band almost as highly 
developed as it was ever destined to be (except that he did not as yet appreciate 
the possibilities of the clarinet as an instrument for the foreground). The scale 
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of the work as a whole gave no scope for an equivalent development of the 
strings. Even to-day there is an appreciable difficulty in accommodating the 
wind band of Beethoven’s First Symphony to a small body of strings, and, 
consequently, an agreeable absence of the difficulties of balance which have 
become notorious in the performance of classical symphonies by large orchestras 
without double wind. 

The introduction, made famous by pedantic contemporary objections to its 
mixed tonality, has in later times been sharply criticised by so great a Beethoven 
worshipper as Sir George Grove for its ineffectual scoring. With all respect to 
that pioneer of English musical culture, such a criticism is evidently traceable to 
the effect of pianoforte arrangements which often suggest that a chord which is 
loud for the individual players of the orchestra is meant to be as loud as a full 
orchestral passage. When two pianists play these forte-piano chords in a duet 
they naturally make as much noise as they can get out of their instrument. 
This sets up an impression in early life which many conductors and critics fail 
to get rid of. Hence the complaint that the pzzzicato chords of the strings are 
feeble, a complaint that assumes that it is their business to be forcible. 

I am delighted to find myself anticipated by Mr Talich in the view that the 
opening is mysterious and groping, and that the first grand note of triumph is 
sounded when the dominant is reached. 





For the rest, a list of the principal themes will cover the ground of the work 
with but little comment. 

The first theme of the Ad/egro con briz is a quietly energetic business-like 
proposition, moving in sequences from tonic to supertonic, and thence rising 
through subdominant to dominant— 





It is the opening of a formal rather than of a big work ; if you wish to see the 
same proposition in a loftier style look at Beethoven’s C major string-quintet, 
where the same harmonic plan is executed in a single eight-bar phrase. 

The transition theme needs no quotation. Not only is it extremely formal, 
but, instead of establishing the key of the “Second Subject” (G major) by 
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getting on to its dominant, it is contented with the old practical joke which 
Mozart uses only in his earlier or lighter works, the joke of taking the mere 
dominant chord (here the chord of G) as equivalent to the dominant ey, and 
starting in that key with no more ado— 





It is solemn impertinence to suppose that there is anything early or 
primitive in Beethoven’s technique in this symphony: in at least twenty works 
in sonata form he had already been successful in a range of bold experiments 
far exceeding that covered by Haydn and Mozart: and it now interested 
him to write a small and comic sonata for orchestra. After Ex. 3 he strikes a 
deeper note; and the passage in which that theme descends into dark regions 
around its minor mode while an oboe sings plaintive above, is prophetic 
of the future Beethoven in proportion as it is inspired by Mozart. Several other 
themes ensue. The Development is terse and masterly, and the Coda is 
more brilliant and massive than Mozart’s style would have admitted. 

The slow movement begins, like its more enterprising twin-brother the 
Andante of the C minor string-quartet, Op. 18, No. 4, with a kittenish theme 
treated like a fugue— 





Here again, as in the first movement (and zo¢ as in the C minor quartet), the 
Second Subject follows with no further transition than a taking of the old 
dominant chord for the new dominant key— 





Two other themes follow ; the second being notable for its underlying drum- 
rhythm. Beethoven got the idea of using C and G drums in this F major 
movement from Mozart’s wonderful Linz Symphony. 

Dr Ernest Walker has well observed that the Minuet is a really great 
Beethoven Scherzo, larger than any in the sonatas, trios, and quartets before the 
Opus Fifties, and far more important than that of the Second Symphony. | 
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quote the profound modulations which lead back to the theme in the middle of 
the second part— 





The Trio, with its throbbing wind-band chords and mysterious violin runs, 
is, like so many of Beethoven’s early minuets and trios, prophetic of Schumann's 
most intimate epigrammatic sentiments. But,as Schumann rouses himself from 
romantic dreams to ostentatiously prosaic aphorisms, so Beethoven rouses 
himself to a brilliant forze before returning to the so-called Minuet. 

The Finale begins with a Haydnesque joke ; the violins letting out a scale 
as a cat from a bag— 











The theme thus released puts its first rhythmic stress after the scale, as shown 
by my figures under the bars. It has a second strain on fresh material — 





The transition takes the trouble to reach the real dominant of the new key. 
The Second Subject begins with the following theme— 





and, after a syncopated cadence-theme, concludes with a development of the 
scale figure. 
The course of the movement is normal, though brilliantly organised, until 
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the Coda in which an absurd little march enters, as if everybody must know who 
it is— 





As it, like every conceivable theme, can be accompanied by a scale, the Organic 
Unity of the Whole is vindicated as surely as there is a B in Both. 


NOTE. 


With the performance of the First Symphony, the Reid Orchestra has now 
achieved the study of all the nine Symphonies of Beethoven, and the above 
analysis accordingly completes a series of essays on Beethoven’s Symphonies 
which it will be convenient to collect in book form. As it is impracticable to 
stereotype the printing of analyses of works frequently performed at these 
Concerts, and as classics like Beethoven Symphonies require either an extensive 
discussion or an assumption that everybody knows them by heart, the expense 
of reprinting my larger essays at these Concerts is becoming serious. On the 
other hand, the essays are required as much by students in the Faculty of Music 
as by the general public, and it is accordingly proposed, in future, that when the 
Reid Orchestra has completed the orchestral works of Beethoven, of Brahms, and 
representative Symphonies and Concertos of Mozart, the essays should be 
collected in book form and thus made available to the public without incorpora- 
tion in. the Concert Programmes. In so incorporating the essays, a tabular 
analysis quoting all the themes of each work will be printed, and this will be 
given whenever it is required for the purposes of a Concert Programme. 
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I. OVERTURE to Goldoni’s Comedy, “ Le Baruffe Chiozzotte,” 
Op. 32 - - - - - : - Sinigaglia 


From Goldoni’s autobiographical memoirs I gather that “Le Baruffe 
Chiozzotte ” (The squabbles of the folk of Chiozza) is a comedy of market-town 
life. Sinigaglia’s Overture is full of sunshine and brilliant musical dialogue in 
a naively melodious language. The naiveté is that assumed by a master of 
artistic form and orchestral technique. The form is unorthodox but clear and 
easy to follow. Everything is in the brightest sunshine, and the shadows, even 
where trombones breathe staccato threats of vengeance and murder, are purely 
comic. It will suffice to quote two of the numerous themes. A characteristic 
unorthodox feature of the form is the lazy drop into the key of the sub-dominant 
for the second subject, and its reappearance in the dominant at a much later 
stage of the movement, after the market quarrels of the good people of Chiozza 
have been developed. 
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II. CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra in B minor, Op. 61 - Elgar 















































Allegro. Andante. Allegro molto. 
Violn—Mrk ALBERT SAMMONS. 


Elgar’s Violin Concerto, like the “ Enigma Variations” and probably like 
many other of its composer’s finest inspirations, is a character study. This is 
attested by its dedication to someone unnamed in the words prefaced in the 
score :—A qui esta encerrada el alma de. . . (1910).” 

Of all external subjects for music the illustration of human character is the 
most purely musical; indeed it is hardly an external subject at all. Music 
either has character or it is meaningless, and the character either has human 
interest or none. We nourish our interest in the characters of animals by 
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describing them in human terms; and if there is such a thing as “cosmic 
emotion” it is nourished by contrasting the vastness of the universe with the 
insignificance of man, while at the same time priding ourselves in the fact that 
it is the human mind which recognises the contrast. The blank space which 
stands for the name of the person whose soul is enshrined in this Concerto, 
shows that nothing is to be gained by inquiring into the private affairs of 
Sir Edward Elgar and his friends. The soul of the music is musical and we 
need no further external programme. My analysis, therefore, will have nothing 
but musical facts to present to the listener. I give as nearly as possible a 
complete list of the themes, a policy which saves many a difficult paragraph of 
description. But the quotations, though numerous, are very short; and the 
listener will be grievously misled if he infers from this that the melodies 
represented by them areshort. There is in fact the same danger here as there 
is in the orthodox discussion of Wagnerian Leit - Motif and such famous 
examples of the use of an all-pervading figure as the first movement of 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony ; the danger that the analysis may ignore the 
flowing paragraph in its fascinated study of the pregnant word. When such 
one-sided analysis is made a basis for the teaching of composition, the results 
may be paralysing or destructive ; and there are such things as compositions 
that have no flow and no real coherence, because the composer has allowed 
himself or been encouraged to believe that a composition can be built upwards 
from single figures “logically” connected by a process which has little more 
logic in it than the construction of an argument according to grammatical rules 
by a series of puns. 

The following fifteen quotations are, then, no more than the first words or 
leading words of the paragraphs and the processes which they initiate. I quote 
them thus briefly, not because the melodies are short, but because there are so 
many different long melodies and long processes based on the same figures that 
it is convenient to quote their common factors. If this work were a Wagnerian 
Opera, nothing would be easier than to label one pair of bars the motive of 
longing, and another the motive of ambition, and to imagine that the composer 
and the dramatist were both equally capable of designing a dramatic scene by 
permutations and combinations of some twenty such motives and titles, each 
consisting of six or seven such highly significant notes that the initiated listener 
is miraculously certain of their meaning. Unfortunately compositions on such 
lines do profess to exist ; otherwise this kind of doctrine would not be worth 
refuting. But it is worth refuting if the refutation can save any student from 
imagining that real composition proceeds on such lines; and this Concerto 
provides an excellent refutation of it. I have heard it admired for the shortness 
of its themes, and | have heard it blamed for its lack of broad melodies. The 
answer to the mistaken admiration and blame is to be found in the fact that 
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the first paragraph is an entirely straightforward matter containing three distinct 


and important themes— 


No. 1— 





Even so it is not quite complete, but closes into the next paragraph, which 
works out in broad melodious sequences of urgent character a new theme— 





No. 5— 





but the modulations to which it here gives rise (and this opening tutti has been 
throughout full of modulation) lead quickly to an excited climax in an 
extremely remote key, with a new figure closely allied to Ex. 2— 


No. 6— 
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This swings round in five bars back to B minor, where we have Ex. 4 in an inner 
part below new counterpoints, followed by a further development of Exs, 1 and 2. 
So far we have heard nothing of the solo violin. What we have been listening 
to is a fine modern example of the classical opening tutti of a Concerto. These 
six themes have been welded together in a continuous flow of melody. The 
changes of key, though far more remote and more frequent than those of any 
older concerto, have all been changes possible in a flow of melody ; they have 
not been events marked off from each other by dramatic action. The master 
who is to hold this large orchestra spell-bound, and set all these themes out on 
their various different planes, has not yet spoken. We have now reached the 
moment when the orchestra is eagerly awaiting him. The strings speak of him 
wistfully, as in the two bars represented by Ex. 1. Their sentence is finished for 
them by the master himself. This entry of the solo violin perfectly realises in a 
quite new way the true relation between the solo and the orchestra in the 
classical concerto form. After a short but broadly ruminating recitative, the 
violin, passing through Ex. 2, discusses Ex. 4 with the orchestra. Then Ex. 3 
(which, by the way, is obviously closely allied to Ex. 1) is developed through a 
wide range of keys as a rich transition passage, drifting slowly but surely, with 
the aid of its ally Ex. 6, to G major, where Ex. 5 now blossoms out as a broadly 
lyric second subject. After this has been given free expression we are surprised 
for a moment by the appearance of Ex. I in its original key, a phenomenon 
which however does not mean a return to the tonic, inasmuch as one of the 
subtleties of the opening tutti was that its first chords were ambiguous in key. 
Thus the oracle proves its tragic infallibility, for the key turns out to be F sharp 
minor, the dominant minor. Ex. 4 is worked up, with various derivatives from 
Ex. I and a new counterpoint from the solo violin, to a great climax in which 
Ex. 3 also plays its part; until at last the full orchestra crashes in with an 
impassioned tutti beginning with Ex. 4 and passing through remote keys with 
a still more impassioned development of what was once the calm lyric strain of 
Ex. 5. Ex. 1 joins powerfully in the stormy dialogue and soon brings the 
development round to the original key. Suddenly the storm subsides, and the 
solo violin re-enters, completing the half-spoken word of the orchestra as on its 
first entry, but with a quite new meaning, while muted horns murmur the 
rhythm of the first bar of Ex. 4. The effect is quite clearly that of a return to a 
recapitulation ; and what now follows has all the manner thereof. In actual fact 
it is very free. The main theme of the second subject (Ex. 5), for instance, 
appears almost at once below the meditative florid figures of the solo violin, and 
executes some beautiful remote modulations before the violin resumes the 
transition themes, Exs. 4, 3, and their accessories. It then appears again in 
sequences that recall its tentative appearance in the opening tutti; and 
when at last it settles down to a real feeling of recapitulation its key is not the 
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tonic, but D major. This establishes the same balance of keys that Schubert has 
in his Unfinished Symphony ; but aS the original course of Elgar’s second sub- 
ject swerved from G major to the dominant F sharp minor, it now has to take a 
different direction to swing round from D major to B minor, the main key. 
This it effects with more sombre dramatic force than before ; the entry of the 
brass being particularly impressive where the violin resumes the discussion of 
Ex. 4 in B minor. From this point the Coda grafts itself on to the recapitula- 
tion and, with the impetuous intervention of Ex. 2, brings the movement to its 
impassioned end with the first theme Ex. 1 and its variant, Ex. 3. 

The Slow Movement is in the extremely remote key of B flat. There is 
something quaint in the fact that two modern violin concertos that are almost 
at opposite poles of artistic outlook, should both be in B minor and both have 
_ this exceptional key relationship in their slow movements. Of Saint-Saéns’s 
Third Violin Concerto it may be said without offence that it is all publicity, 
whereas Elgar’s Violin Concerto is one of the most intimate works of this 
century. In most respects the comparison between the two works sheds little 
light on either of them, but it is not an unfruitful observation to compare the 
most obvious single feature in the slow movement of each. Everybody who 
remembers the slow movement of Saint-Saéns’s B minor Violin Concerto 
instantly thinks of the passage where the violin plays arpeggios in harmonics 
two octaves above aclarinet. Everybody who remembers the slow movement of 
the Elgar Violin Concerto thinks of the way in which the orchestra first states 
eight bars of a naive melody, whereupon the solo violin enters with an equally 
naive counterpoint as an inner part 








Soon the violin leads the orchestra into remote regions; and new themes 
appear— 


No. 8— 





No. 9— 
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which rise to a climax in D flat— 


No. 1to— 





In this key the first theme (Ex. 7 with its counterpoint) is resumed and leads 
through Ex 8 to a broad new theme in D natural— 


No. 1I— 





This, though it sets out very firmly in D, does not remain there long, but fetches 
a compass quickly back to B flat, where, with the return to the main theme, we 
also have other themes freely recapitulated in their order, the last words being 
said by the orchestra with Ex. 10 pzanisszmo answered by the violin with Ex. 9. 

The Finale is very rhapsodical and dramatic. Its outstanding features are 
an opening in which the solo violin seems to be playing a kind of prelude ona 
figure of rising turns, This requires no quotation until an inner part of the 
orchestra interpolates a theme which afterwards becomes important— 


No. 12— 





This appears to be a determining point, inasmuch as it brings the harmony to 
the crisis of closing in the key of B minor, which all this improvisatorial opening 
is intended to establish. It is obviously the right thing zsthetically that after 
the slow movement in the remote key of B flat the main key of the work should 
be thus rather specially emphasised. This impression once clearly conveyed, 
the harmony, after all, swerves boldly aside, and in D major there enters the 
most prominent theme in the finale— 


No. 13— 
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Other themes that are used with a sense of being transitional material are 
Ex. 12 (soon taken up with majestic passion by the whole orchestra) and 
a combination of it with new figures— 


No. 14— 





No. 15— 
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Out of these materials the scheme of exposition and recapitulation is easy 
to follow, and soon runs its course. It accordingly lands us in B major, and 
now, in what is formally speaking the Coda of the work, comes the real series of 
events for which all this is a prelude. The second theme of the slow movement, 
Ex. 8, enters in B major adapted to the tempo of the finale, and is brought by 
both the solo violin and the orchestra through a wide range of key to a climax 
over which the themes proper to the finale (Exs. 13 and 12) return in full vigour. 
Suddenly the music dies away into the minor, and the themes of the first move- 
ment reappear slowly and mysteriously, Exs. 1, 4, and 5, in the Cadenza which 
has become famous as one of the most original dialogues between a solo 
instrument and an orchestra that have ever been imagined. The device of the 
pizzicato tremolo which Elgar has invented in this passage ought henceforth to 
be a matter of common knowledge in orchestral music. There is nothing like it 
for filmy harmonious transparency and mystery ; and it is one of the simplest 
things in the world. But we wrong this Cadenza if we ascribe its zsthetic value 
to an orchestral effect: an artistic cook could rise to that intellectual height. 
The priceless thing is to find such devices invented in the service of music which 
enshrines a soul. It is not a sensational effect ; and those who have heard of it 
by reputation and expect to be startled by it will be disappointed. It is simply 
a commonsense solution of the problem of providing an exquisitely faint 
harmony that will keep entirely in the background on any notes required. After 
the Cadenza, the introduction to the finale is resumed, and leads to a brilliant 
coda in which Exs. 8, 15, and 3 conclude the work in triumph. 
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II. SYMPHONY in C major = : : - - Schubert 


Andante: /eading do allegro ma non troppo. 
Andante con moto. 
Scherzo. Allegro vivace. 


Finale. Allegro vivace. 


The tragedy of Beethoven’s deafness needs no comment ; but the history of 
the arts is full of tragedies not less pathetic and far less inspiring to the imagina- 
tion. If Beethoven had died as young as Schubert he would still have been a 
very experienced master of the orchestra who had produced a large number of 
works easily the most important of their.day, and all of which were produced 
under his direction without serious hindrance from his as yet incipient deafness. 
But Schubert, who was not deaf, never heard his own orchestral music at all ; 
except for one unfortunate experience in the rehearsal of an opera which he 
indignantly withdrew on being asked to make alterations and cuts. 

There are surprisingly few discoverable traces of this privation in Schubert’s 
scoring. It shows certain typical habits that usually vanish with practical 
experience; and, where Schubert miscalculates, he does not do so, like Beethoven, 
in pursuit of a definite new orchestral idea. There is no foundation in fact for 
the widespread notion that Schubert’s orchestration is more “modern” than 
Beethoven’s ; its experimental features, though interesting, are neither numerous 
nor various, and several things that appear to be experimental, or even successful, 
are quite possibly due to misconceptions. This is certainly the case with some 
of the trombone passages, where a careful study of the harmony and structure 
demonstrates that Schubert thought that trombones would balance nicely with 
horns. And so they will, if you can guess where that is the composer’s intention, 
and if you explain it to the artists concerned. With this and a few similar 
precautions, Schubert’s orchestration is a very powerful means of expression, and 
possesses all the essential orchestral qualities in typical simplicity. Brahms. 
remarked this as a pronounced tendency even in Schubert’s earliest chamber- 
music; and it goes far to make his pianoforte-writing unplayable. Perhaps the 
clearest symptom of distress at lack of opportunity for hearing his own orchestral 
music is the magnificent quality and enormous quantity of his four-hand piano- 
forte works; at least one of which—the Grand Duo in C—proved, when 
orchestrated by Joachim, to be essentially one of the most important symphonies 
in the classical repertoire. 

Few of Schubert’s large instrumental works are free from obvious redund- 
ancies and. inequalities. But musical criticism is apt to lose its sense of 
proportion, in consequence of the unusual standard of perfection in design and 
execution set by the great masters of classical music; and by the perfect 
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preservation of most of their works. Critics of literature and the fine arts are 
better trained to recognise in imperfect examples the qualities which will 
produce perfection under special conditions: and so they do not so constantly 
make the mistake of assuming that work which shows the highest qualities can 
be outweighed by work which does not. Such a mistake is obviously made 
(pace Matthew Arnold) when we say Shakespeare was “ no artist ” because he 
very often neglected his art; and such a mistake is made—less obviously, but 
more grossly —when we say that Schubert is no master of form because any fool 
can see where Schubert fails. Brahms, at any rate, made no such mistake; the 
ancestry of his forms is pretty evenly divided between Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, 
and Schubert. The influence of Mozart is probably too subtle to be dis- 
tinguished in Brahms’s work from the overpowering impress of Beethoven’s huge 
forms; but the traces of Schubert are the most obvious, next to Brahms’s own 
personality. 

I confess to seeing no reason for considering Schubert a less great master 
of large forms than Shakespeare up to the time of, let us say, King 
John. And it is a sure mark of a good judgment of musical style when 
Schubert is regarded, on the strength of his important works, as a definitely 
sublime composer. It does not matter when, where, and how he lapses there- 
from; the quality is there, and nothing in its neighbourhood can make it 
ridiculous, 

The C major Symphony begins with an Introduction which consists of a 
broad and leisurely working out of the following tune, given out at first in 
unaccompanied unison by two horns (four would indisputably be better, and it is 
perfectly compatible with artistic reverence to use them)— 





The figure marked (a) becomes the basis of many important themes in the 
ensuing A//egro, which starts as follows after the opening tune of the Introduc- 
tion has been stated in its fourth version and worked up to a great climax— 





My quotation presents the theme as it stands in the autograph, except that for 
obvious reasons I substitute cross-strokes for the traces of Schubert’s pen- 
knife. It is an impressive (though not yet the most impressive) sign of the 
white heat at which this huge work was written, that the whole first movement 
(if not more) was fully scored before Schubert noticed that he really must put 
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more meaning into the all-pervading figure (4) that constitutes the first two bars 
of his main theme. The substitution of D for G at the end of each bar does not 
spoil the natural way in which the figure arises from the last bass-notes of the 
Introduction, and it suffices to make the theme important in itself. But 
Schubert had to alter this note, or substitute a rest, everywhere from beginning 
to end of the movement. The figure is ubiquituous, and the alteration is neatly 
made with a pen-knife literally hundreds of times. 

This opening theme immediately closes into another, which I quote in 
connection with the close of Ex. 1, in order to call attention to a figure (@! and 
d*) which becomes prominent near the end of the movement— 





The Second Subject, reached, as usual in Schubert, by a very simple coup 
de théatre, starts in a minor key in which it is not going to settle— 





This glorious theme veers round towards the normal key of the dominant 
G major; whence, however, it wanders away into the most wonderful of all 
Schubert’s unorthodox digressions ; a /ocus classtcus for the imaginative use of 
trombones in a Planissimo— 





This passage, which, as the quotation shows, is derived from (a) of the intro- 
duction, and leads to a triumphant climax in G major, is so masterly in design 
as well as in poetic power that it is incomparably more like a new art-form 
than a failure to execute an old one. Many of Schubert’s outwardly similar 
digressions are weaknesses, but every case must be taken on its individual 
merits; and nothing will induce me to believe that Beethoven would have 
tolerated a word against this passage in its present position if he had lived to 
see it. 
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The rest of the movement explains itself with all Schubert’s fluency, and, 
long though it necessarily is, with more than Schubert’s usual concentration. 
The Development is conspicuously free from redundancy or digression, and the 
Recapitulation, which keeps most of the First Subject (Ex. 1 and 2) in an alert 
piantssimo, shows Schubert’s characteristic vitality of form in changing the 
relations of the keys in the Second Subject. 

The Coda is in quicker tempo, and has the energy to make a splendid 
climax ; a marked contrast to most of Schubert’s codas, which are apt to 
collapse with a frank gesture of exhaustion. Here the movement ends with 
an apotheosis of the Introduction (Ex. 1). The scoring, as Schubert finally left 
it, is notoriously miscalculated ; but there is a better remedy for it than the 
horrible marine-parade custom of giving the tune to the trumpet. All that 
need be done (beyond the usual precautions with the trombones) is to restore 
Schubert’s first version of the string parts, which happened to be perfectly 
transparent until he altered them, though not one listener in a hundred could tell 
the difference in sound or sense, except for the all-important fact that in the 
first version the theme in the wood-wind can be heard, and in the second it 
cannot. 

The slow movement, in A minor, after establishing its indomitable march- 
rhythm in a few wintry bars of introduction, sets out bravely with the following | 
heart-breaking show of spirit in adversity— 





The burden of the song goes, with Schubert’s characteristic half-Italian pathos, 
into the major mode— 


oxl 





There is an energetic sequel, marching along in the same rhythm and with the 
same brave figures (a) and (0); and again and again the procession of themes 
comes round until at length there is a change to another key. 

The Second Subject is a broad working-out of a serene melody of consola- 
tion, in F major— 
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The return from this to A minor is famous as one of the simplest and most 
romantic passages ever written for horns. They toll like a bel] haunted by a 
human soul: and when the first subject returns there is a new trumpet-part 
that enlivens and deepens the pathos. The energetic continuation is worked up 
to a great climax from which the reaction, after a dramatic pause, is intensely 
tragic: and then the Second Subject enters in A major, with radiant new 
colours and a flowing accompaniment which continues even through the return- 
ing passage (where clarinets now replace the horns). Then fragments of the 
First Subject are built up into a mournful Coda ; even the burden of the song 
(Ex. 7) being now in the minor mode. 

The Scherzo has a far greater number of themes than can be quoted here; 


and it vields to nothing in music as regards the perfection and freedom of their 
treatment. Like the Scherzo of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, the main body 
of the movement is in miniature but highly organised sonata-form. I quote the 
beginnings of the First Subject— 
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and of an important episode in the Development which recurs very happily at 
the end of the movement— 





leaving unquoted the wonderful new caztadile which, shortly after Ex. 11, breaks 
through all these activities and sheds on them “the light that never was on sea 
or land” ; leaving also unquoted several other accessory phrases, mostly derived 
from figure (4) of Ex. 10. The variety of rhythm throughout is inexhaustible. 
As for the Trio, it is a huge single melody (in “ binary ” form with repeats, 
as usual)—one of the greatest and most exhilarating melodies in the world: and 
it needs no quotation. Unfortunately the scoring, though full of interesting 
poirits, does not easily realise Schubert’s evident intentions: and until we can 
afford a double wind-band we are compelled (as in many passages in Beethoven’s 
later works) to damp the accompaniment down till it seriously loses in energy of 
character. A very eminent conductor once made one of the leading London 
orchestras play the string-parts pzzztcato: a brilliant but thoroughly debased 
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remedy of which he afterwards had the good grace to be ashamed. Anyhow, 
the melody must be heard. Towards the end there is one remarkable effect pro- 
duced by a solitary trombone in the middle of the harmony. This is usually 
damped down with extreme caution, but I have always had the impression that ° 
Schubert was here definitely exerting his imagination, and that the strange red- 
hot tone should be allowed to show itself. At all events none of these problems 
can be measured by degree-examination criteria. 

The truest lover of Schubert confesses that he would not wish the 
Unfinished Symphony to have a typical Schubert finale. But Schubert wrote 
two finales which are typical Schubert without being his typical finales. These 
two are the finale of the string quintet and the finale of this symphony. Pos- 
sibly we might add a third, also in C major; the finale of the Grand Duo that 
ought to have been a symphony. And, of course, there are other finales 
that have magnificent themes and passages, notably in the three great string 
quartets. But these two finales are such as nobody can accuse of being weaker 
than the rest of the works. The finale of the C major Symphony is in fact an 
example of grotesque power fully as sublime as the griffin which Ruskin 
described so splendidly in (if I mistake not) the chapter on “ The Lamp of 
Truth ” in “ The Seven Lamps of Architecture.” 

The two themes of its First Subject— 





and— 





set up a very energetic spin which, like all Schubert’s openings, promises well, 
but which does not, to people who know their Schubert, offer any security that 
it will maintain its energy in the tropical ease of its composer’s mood after he 
has got through the three other movements so triumphantly. And indeed 
Schubert had a narrow escape here! If ever a powerful piece of music had a 
backbone to it, that backbone is the sublimely grotesque main theme of the 
Second Subject, arising so inevitably and so astonishingly out of the four pre- 
monitory repeated notes of the horn, and stretching itself ad zxfinttum while the 
violins madly turn somersaults with the persistent figure (2) of Ex. 12. This 
was the passage which, when Mendelssohn rehearsed it with the London 
Philharmonic, caused the players to giggle and behave so badly that he had to 
withdraw the work ; and even within living memory it roused the pedagogue 
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and blinded the humorist in that great musician Hans von Biilow. Well, it is 
to be hoped that we know better now. But here is what happened in Schubert's 
autograph— 
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He had got as far as the four premonitory notes of the horns; and then he 
dashed off into a schoolmasterly little fugue from which the only possible 
reaction would have been a schoolboy’s practical jokes. By good luck almost 
unique in Schubert’s short career, he lost interest in this project before he had 
written nine bars of it—or perhaps the real, gigantic inspiration came before he 
developed interest in the frivolity he had started. Whatever the mental process 
was, it cannot have taken three-quarters of a minute: the dingy little fugue- 
subject was struck out before the answer had well begun; the danger was 
past, and instead of a weak facility, we have the momentum of a planet in its orbit. 

From this weird new inspiration arises a vast variety of ideas. The figure 
marked (e) produces remote faéry music in the Development; and through- 
out the movement the four repeated notes (d) are as powerful and terrible 
as anything in Beethoven or Michael Angelo. The Coda is one of the 
greatest in all symphonic music. A clever critic, somewhat obsessed with the 
notion that the only interesting art is morbid, once asserted that this Coda 
expresses Schubert’s terror of death. There is nothing to be ashamed of in 
feeling terror at things which overwhelm us by revealing their vastness; and 
Schubert can rouse this feeling as one who knows it. But he was not afraid. 
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CONCERTO in C minor for Pianoforte and Orchestra, “ Mozart 
(Kéchel’s Catalogue, No. 491.) 


Solo Pianoforte—PROFESSOR DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY. 


Allegro. 
Larghetto. 
Allegretto. 


The only artist who has attempted to do justice to Mozart’s Concertos is 
Saint-Saéns, who, when already an octogenarian, surprised London by giving 
four concerts in a chamber-music hall, the programmes consisting of twelve 
of the finest pianoforte concertos. These works are in no way below the level 
of the symphonies; indeed it would have been possible to give about sixteen 
of the twenty-four authentic concertos without having to make any apologetic 
appeals to “ historic interest”; whereas I doubt if more than eight of Mozart’s 
forty symphonies could be produced without some such appeal. 

I do not propose to repeat here what I have said in other essays on classical 
concertos. But besides quoting certain themes I have three general points to 
make ; one special point, and one anecdote. 

My first point concerns Mozart’s own special treatment of the form of the 
first movement of a concerto. In no other form does he shew so much variety, 
and I cannot recall any two cases in which his procedure is the same throughout 
the whole movement. But there is one interesting general principle. As every 
concert-goer knows, the first movement begins with a long orchestral rztornello ; 
and the accepted text-book theory (which is very incorrect) asserts that this 
vitornello contains the First and Second Subjects all in the main key, and that 
when the solo instrument enters it restates and expands these, distributing them 
into their proper keys and, in co-operation and alternation with the orchestra, 
building them up into a more or less normal Development and Recapitulation ; 
the bulk of the Coda being (unfortunately) left to the mercy of the solo-player’s 
gift of extemporising. Now, of course, as J have often had occasion to point 
out, you cannot possibly tell which of the many later themes of the opening ¢uz¢z 
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is going to belong to the group of First Subject and which to the Second. Most 
people would confidently guess that in the present case the theme which begins 
in the middle of No. 2 belongs to the Second Subject. 
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But the pianoforte seems to know nothing about it, or indeed about any of the 
orchestral themes except No. 1, and even this it only takes up in continuation 
(from figure (4) ) when the orchestra violently forces it on the attention. The 
first pianoforte theme is a long slowly-moving cantabile which I do not quote. 
Then the orchestra violently intervenes with No. 1, which the pianoforte 
(disregarding the first four bars) develops into a transition-passage which leads 
with great deliberation to an immense Second Subject containing any number of 
new themes—of which No. 3 























is the second and most important. Besides this there is a rich passage in 
which the flute gives No. 1 in E flat minor, accompanied brilliantly by the 
pianoforte. There are several other themes and passages, all of them new, 
thoroughly in the manner of Second-subject material, and all utterly subversive 
of the doctrine that the function of the opening ¢u¢td was to predict what the 
solo had to say. At last the full orchestra enters with what sounds (in 
retrospect) like a free version in E flat of the original last phrases of the 
tutti, As a matter of fact this also, except its touching soft close, is really 
new as well as free. 

The Development is begun by the pianoforte with its own (unquoted) 
opening cantabile. Then the orchestra intervenes with No. 1 in F minor, 
and a broad and simple development ensues, arising mainly from figure (62), 
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The middle stage of this is marked by a passage of fine, severe massiveness 
in which the majestic anger of the orchestra is answered by rolling arpeggios 
from the pianoforte. At last the Recapitulation is reached. And now we 
can see very clearly one of Mozart’s peculiar principles of Concerto-form; a 
principle far less easily traced in either Beethoven or Brahms, though both 
these masters use it. With Mozart the principle is definitely this: that it is 
mot the first Solo that draws upon the opening ¢u/¢¢z, but the Recapitulation. 
Here we have the extreme case, in which the first Solo (and hence everything 
that has to do with the Second Subject) was entirely new. Hence we are 
struck with the full force of the fact that now in the Recapitulation the 
orchestral and solo materials are for the first time thoroughly combined. Of 
course the result is quite impossible to fit in with any ordinary text-book 
theory of sonata-form: the Second Subject is ruthlessly compressed, the order 
of its themes altered, and there is nothing to correspond with the flute-passage 
founded on No. 1. But—No. 2 appears in full, and pulls the whole design 
together as nothing else could do. This device, of holding one of the most 
prominent zz¢tz themes in reserve for the Recapitulation, is peculiar to Mozart ; 
and is retained by him even where there is no other evidence of the principle 
we have just been seeing illustrated. 

The second point that invites attention in this Recapitulation is one that 
serves to shew some characteristic difference in the emotional ranges covered 
by Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. Neither Haydn nor Mozart produced 
more than a small proportion of works in minor keys, and while their ways 
of characterising the minor mode are by no means conventional, nearly all 
their works in minor keys have a special character. Tell me that a mature 
but unknown large work of Mozart is in a minor key, and I will confidently 
assert that while it may have humorous passages it will certainly have both 
passion and pathos, and that while the pathos will almost certainly not amount to 
tragedy it is very likely that much of the work will border on the sublime. If 
a large work of Haydn is in the minor mode it is almost sure to conceal 
pathos beneath a blustering temper in its quick movements. With Beethoven, 
of course, we reach the world of tragedy. Now the recapitulation of a Second 
Subject in a minor movement is likely to make these distinctions very clear. 
For, if the Second Subject was, as usual, originally in a major key, what is 
to become of it when it is recapitulated in the tonic? Haydn, in his later 
works, nearly always indulges in a “happy ending” by turning the whole 
thing into the tonic major. Mozart (except in the finale of the D minor con- 
certo where he achieves both his own and Haydn’s method by adding a happy 
epilogue) without exception makes a most pathetic transformation of his 
originally happy Second Subject into the tonic minor. This is pathetic but 
not tragic. Beethoven seems, at first sight, to return to Haydn’s practice, but 
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really he has transcended Mozart’s; his major recapitulation has all the power 
of tragic irony, and the catastrophe follows in the coda. 

One more detail I must mention in the first movement of this concerto. 
The cadenza occurs in the usual place, after the Recapitulation ; ze. there is 
the usual pause of the orchestra, and blank space left for the extempore solo; 
but the usual concluding shake is not indicated and the orchestra re-enters 
with a connecting passage of two bars which is not to be found elsewhere 
in the movement. After much thought I have come to the conclusion that 
the omission of the shake is not an oversight, and that Mozart had in view 
a novel way of ending the cadenza in this case. It is a pity that this concerto 
is not one of those for which he wrote down his own large collection of cadenzas; 
for these, though perfunctory like all similar attempts to write down what 
should be extempore, are priceless evidence as to the style and technique 
of this difficult lost art. As it is, 1 am reduced to guesswork. 

The first theme of the child-like slow movement— 














raises in its fourth bar the most difficult of all the problems that beset the 
interpreter of Mozart’s concertos. At first sight it seems hard to realise that 
the zaiveté of that fourth bar can be intentional. Yet Mozart must have 
thoroughly impressed upon his young pupil Hummel that its whole point 
was its utter simplicity ; for, many years afterwards, Hummel, having become 
the most brilliant and authoritative pianist-composer in Europe, published an 
arrangement of eight of Mozart’s greatest concertos, in which he rewrote 
almost every bar of the pianoforte passages and brought them up to date. 
Yet he did not dare to touch this bar, until at its fifth and last appearance he 
added one little turn. But this raises the whole question of extempore orna- 
mentation in Mozart’s concertos. I am far from pretending to settle the 
problem. Hummel’s ornamentation will certainly not do; but it should be 
studied, for he had all the knowledge we have not, though his temperament 
was inflated rather than inspired. It is quite certain that the plain text of 
Mozart’s pianoforte part is often incomplete: eg. you find a clarinet and a 
bassoon varying their repetitions while the pianoforte part at the same moment 
has always the old bare outline. Clearly the orchestral players could not be 
left to extemporise variations, and the pianist could. But one is thankful to 
do as little as possible; for any deviation from Mozart’s style, even a deviation 
into early Beethoven, sets one’s teeth on edge. I am inclined to think that 
the problem set by this slow movement in particular is the reason for the 
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otherwise inexplicable fact that this C minor concerto, perhaps the most 
sublime of all Mozart’s instrumental works, is less known at the present day 
than the D minor, which happens to look less incomplete. 

In Beethoven’s young days these things were not difficulties but oppor- 
tunities. Players and singers were judged quite as much by their taste in 
ornamentation as by their capacity for making the best of what the composer 
wrote down. According to Dannreuther, even the word semplice in the recita- 
tives in Beethoven’s D minor Sonata is a special warning to the player not to 
add ornaments; and we actually find Chopin, in an early posthumous set of 
variations, inscribing the theme semplice e senza ornament. 

Be this as it may, Mozart’s C minor Concerto was in Beethoven’s time one 
of his most famous works ; and it made a profound impression on Beethoven. 
The theme of the finale— 























can only be called sublime. In the first stages of sketching for his C minor 
Symphony, Beethoven was thinking of making a pathetic finale, and he jotted 
down a theme in 6/8 time that was little more than a variation of this: a varia- 
tion that would have passed almost unnoticed among the variations Mozart’s 
finale actually consists of. Some of these variations are pathetic, some childlike 
(e.g. the cheerful episode in A flat and the graceful one in C major), and some 
majestic, as the orchestral fortes and the one in flowing four-part polyphony for 
the solo. But, as with Greek art, the subtle sublimity is never further off than 
the simplicity and clearness of the surface: until at last the whole pathos of 
Mozart’s work is summed up in the last variation, in 6/8 time— 
































It must have been the haunting second phrase of this (bars 5-8) that made Beet- 
hoven exclaim to Ries as they listened to it during a rehearsal: “ Oh, my dear 
fellow, we shall never get any idea like this.’ Perhaps this was true enough of 
Ries. But even of Beethoven himself it is true that he did not strike this par- 
ticular vein of pathos and romance until his art had gone beyond all possible 
reach of Mozart’s direct influence. Then, indeed, in the finale of the Quartet 
Op. 95 Beethoven did produce a heart-rending theme of the same incomparable 
simplicity. 


REQUIEM, (Oo Pace - : Brahms 


The great choral work which brings all the resources of Brahms’s art to 
maturity is a Requiem only in the most general colloquial sense, and has no 
connexion with any liturgical office. The full original title is Hz Deutsches 
Requiem, nach Worten der hetligen Schrift: a German Requiem with scriptural 
text. It was composed in memory of the fallen in the war of 1870; and, in 
slaring contrast to the 7rzumphlied which followed it, has no hint of earthly 
warfare in its contents. Brahms’s knowledge of the Bible was exhaustive. On 
the other hand it is extremely unlikely that he knew anything about the liturgy 
of the Church of England, and quite certain that he had no other liturgy, 
Protestant or Roman, in mind, when he selected words that so frequently remind 
English listeners of the Church of England Order for the Burial of the Dead. 
One thing we may be sure of, that his mind was always alert as to the context 
of every sentence he chose; and that, while it would be fantastic to draw infer- 
ences from his omission and inclusion of this doctrine and that, we can hardly 
exaggerate the completeness and intensity of his poetic insight into the words he 
has chosen, and the depth of the musical symbolism of his setting. Some of the 
finer detail is lost by translation. The best available English will not always 
bring the rhetorical point where the music puts it; and some of the repetitions 
of English words, where Brahms had no such stammering in his setting of the 
German, should make us pause to reflect whether the origin of certain foolish 
mannerisms in 19th-century English Church music may not be traced to an 
assumption that the inspiration of the foreign composer extends to the trans- 
lation of his text. Brahms is not responsible for saying, “ For the trumpet, the 
trumpet shall sound”; nor, on the other hand, does he give two notes of melody 
to one syllable without some rhetorical: point. Where such irritating things 
happen with an English version, we must realise that Brahms would have com- 
posed the English text differently. Some of the finest passages are only barely 
intelligible as rhetoric with the English text ; and it is a sad fact if nobody cares. 
A Master of Balliol otice said that “the British schoolboy generally believes in 
his heart that no nonsense is too enormous to be a possible translation of a 
classical author” ; and so there will always be people, and even composers, who 
combine a correct appreciation of Brahms’s treatment of the words “sorrow and 
sighing” with a failure to see anything queer about his terrific emphasis on 
“shall flee, shall flee FROM THEM, FROM THEM!” But the German words are 
“wird weg miissen,” an idiom which is both Lutheran and colloquial at the 
present day. We may not render it “shall hence must” ; but we can sing it and 
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hear it with much greater conviction when we know that that is the shape of the 
phrase. 

In my musical quotations I shall give the German text only ; but the analysis 
will be an almost tabular arrangement of the themes as they occur in the course 
of the'words. I take the words from the Authorised Version and the Prayer-Book, 
omitting further reference to the makeshifts of their adaptation to the music. 


No. I. 


An orchestra without violins plays, in the solemn veiled tones of violas 
and violoncellos, a ritornello which adumbrates several important themes, as my 
quotation indicates by citing the words hereafter set to this music— 





The chorus, after adapting the first bars of the Ritornello to the words, Selig 
sind, gives out the whole Beatitude : 


Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted (/7azd. v. 4). 


to the following theme— 














which is then continued in dialogue with the orchestra, so as to make a large 
musical paragraph, at the echoing close of which the figure marked (c) becomes 
prominent. The last orchestral close plunges into the dark warm key of D flat, 
where a new theme appears with a new text-— 

















They that sow in tears: shall reap in joy (/s. cxxvi 5). 


The contrast between the two clauses is grandly expressed. At the close the 
orchestral basses descend in utter darkness to the note of the opening. The 
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whole prelude, with very slight change, is now recapitulated as a setting of the 
first clause of Ps. cxxvi. 6: 


He that now goeth on his way weeping, and beareth forth good seed— 


This now leads to D flat with Ex. 3, wherewith (the orchestra slightly 
varying the beginning of the theme) the whole second clause is set: 


—shall doubtless come again with joy, and bring his sheaves with him. 


This is now followed in D flat by the preamble Se/ig sind, which modulates back 
to F major. The Beatitude is now resumed, a short version of the theme 
(Ex. 2) being given to soft wind instruments in a high octave while the altos 
and tenors sing its bass. This solemn device is followed by a full recapitulation 
of the whole section, including the dialogue between voices and orchestra (the 
parts of which are at first interchanged). A Coda introduces a new treatment 
of figure (6)— 








ort 




















The voice parts seem here to be a mere neat counterpoint, but, like many 
apparently accidental things in art and nature, their new figure bears a mountain 
of meaning afterwards revealed. 

Novell; 


The orchestra plays a solemn march in a triple time, which implies some 
grave dance-measure, since plain marching is possible only in duple rhythms. 
The impression 6f a dance is confirmed by a second theme which, rising up 
plaintively in the dominant major, resembles a Viennese Lazdler clearly enough 
to have given great offence to some critics even among Brahms’s contemporary 
supporters. Nowa Viennese Lauder is, at its best, a very pretty thing. So is 
a Dresden Shepherdess, and so are the human dancers of La@ud/ers and models 
of Dresden Shepherdesses. And can you realise the pathos and tragedy of 
death if you confine your attention to its most sublime victims? There are 
two main types of failure in the Grand Style; one is the sentimental confusion 
between the Sublime and the Pretty; the other is the ambition to achieve 
the Sublime in relation to nothing else. And the second error is the graver, 
for everybody thinks himself warned against sentimentality, while the ambition 
to achieve the sublime is universally believed to be a fine strenuous motive. 


Pr 


Whatever issues of taste may be involved, there are no oversights in 
Brahms’s Requiem. His march-theme proves to be a counterpoint to a solemn 
iambic hymning of the text (I. Peter i. 24): 


For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass. 


Here is the combination— 
































And with the rest of the verse Brahms gives us the crowning touch of pity for 
the withering of flowers that in life made no claim to be among the more 
pompous glory of man: 






































The grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away. 


In a second strain the orchestra prepares a mighty crescendo on a dominant 
pedal, which brings back the whole chant with full (unison) chorus, closing with 
Ex. 6 in the tonic. 

Then, like a trio to the march, a quiet middle section in lighter rhythm, 
deals with a new text. Here again it is possible to misjudge the melody 
by assuming that a comparative slightness is an absolute defect. When 
a master who knows the foundation of hope advises one in deep grief to 
be patient, his tone at once achieves its aim whilst it jars by its lightness— 
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Be patient therefore, brethren, unto the coming of the Lord ( James v. 7). 
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If, after repeating this, Brahms had nothing broader ‘to ‘give, then there 
would be a lapse of style: but there is no such danger. As the rest of the text 
expands, so does the music, and without making the mistake of becoming 
heated, though it is most poetically descriptive. 


Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, and 
hath long patience for it, until he receive the early and latter rain. 


The chorus dies away reiterating so se¢d geduldig, the echoes of which drop 
downward to the key of the march, which is repeated in full. 

When it is over the full chorus bursts out solemly in massive major chords 
with the conclusion, deferred till now, of St Peter's quotation from Isaiah : 


But the word of the Lord endureth for ever. 
Through the massive chords the trumpets build up the figure (a) of the main 
theme of the ‘ensuing chorus : 


And the ransomed of 'the Lord shall return and come to Zion with songs— 
(and) 














Brahms’s text has a different punctuation from our Authorised Version, giving 
the remaining clause as a new sentence (completed by the bracketed words) : 


—everlasting joy [shall be] upon their heads (Zsazah xxxy. 10). 


This he sets ina mighty musical sentence in the dominant, which comes to a 
wonderful: soft close. The middle section of the chorus begins with a new 
theme curiously combined with itself in “augmentation ” (like Handel’s Le¢ aH 
the Angels of God worship him)\— 





‘They shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 
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The “sorrow and sighing” plunge into keys infinitely remote ; and the German 
idiom wzrd weg miissen enables Brahms to shoo’ them away with his sdssen 
right round the harmonic sphere, while the omnipresent figure (a) of Ex. 8 
summons the ransomed of the Lord from all points of the compass and all beats 
of the measure, until the whole theme expands itself in the tonic with enormous 
energy, concluding therein with the sentence about “ everlasting joy.” 

This reverberates quietly in a great solemn coda on a tonic pedal, over which 
the omnipresent figure (a) builds itself up in orchestral columns and architraves 
among which separate voices wander here and there until they gather themselves 
together in a close expressive of yearning hope. 


NO; CUED 


So far we have listened to the parable of the seed which must die before it 
can live. Except for the opening beatitude, the whole of the text has been in 
parables, and its application is not to ourselves, but to those for whom we 
mourn. Now comes the direct and literal. message; and it concerns ourselves. 
There are similes in plenty till the end of the work, but the teaching is no longer 
by parables. 

A baritone solo teaches the chorus the following verses of the 39th Psalm, 
the first of which I must translate literally from Luther’s Bible, which differs 
from our A/V. and Prayer Book versions to an extent that influences Brahms’s 
musical conception : 


4. Lord, teach me that there must be an end of me: that my life hasa 
term and I must hence. 


bis dockmech; lucia a ib tobe, Pebew 


EDEBISeeinee Lai : 





















6. Behold, thou hast made my days as it were a span long; and mine age 
is even as nothing in respect of thee. 
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Brahms represents the “span” by a swift journey right round the harmonic 
world, and the chorus repeats the journey in a steeper ascent to a great climax, 
after which the baritone solo recapitulates the first strain (Ex. 10), the chorus 
intervening at the end. Then the orchestra crashes in with a burden derived 
from Ex. 11 (0). 

With tragic irony the next section begins in the tonic major. The English 
text does not quite accurately correspond to the change of tone, partly because 
the adapter has skipped half a verse, and partly because, even if the right clause 
had been chosen, the German version of our A.V., “at his best state,” is de doch 
so sicher leben, which means “who nevertheless live so sure of themselves.” 


























Verily every man at his best state is altogether vanity, 


In the next verse the music alludes to Ex. 10 in a fragmentary inconclusive 
style which exactly expresses the sense of the words, which Brahms would never 
have set to the broad melodic pathos of Ex. 12: 


- 


Surely every man walketh in a vain show: surely they are disquieted in 
vain: he heapeth up [riches], and knoweth not who shall gather 
them. 
Into this the chorus bursts with Ex. 12 in F major. Then the baritone solo 
resumes its allusion to Ex. 10 with the words best represented in the Prayer 


Book version: 
And now Lord, what is my hope? 


This the chorus takes up in great excitement— 














When the climax has died away on a sobbing chord, there arises from the depths 
a glorious choral cadenza in the major, to the words: 


My hope is in Thee. 


This closes into a fugue the unique features of which, like every musical 
phenomenon in the work, are profoundly symbolical of the text. 
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The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, and no torment shall 
come nigh unto them. 


Ex. (& 
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This is really a double fugue, not in the usual sense of a fugue on a pair of 
subjects, but in this way, that the chorus sings a complete fugue which the 
orchestra accompanies with another almost complete instrumental fugue. As 
the quotation shews, the vocal and the instrumental subjects imitate each other, 
but the two fugues are none the less remarkably independent in their com- 
pleteness. Below them both is a thundering organ-point holding the two 
simultaneous fugues from the first note to the last, through their widest modula- 
tions and most crowded s¢ret¢iz (overlappings of subject with answer). Never has 
musical symbolism been more powerful and more unmistakable. 


4 NOV: 


In a key far away, yet easily connected with that of the last number, the 
orchestra announces a yearning phrase which, inverted, becomes a broad lyric 
melody— 








O how amiable are thy dwellings : thou Lord of hosts !—Ps. lxxxiy. 1. 
A second theme is set to the same text, the tenors imitating the violins, and the 
basses at the same pitch imitating the tenors with a beautiful and rare contrast of 
tone— 
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A widely modulating middle section or development sets the next verse to 


appropriate phrases— 


My soul hath a desire and longing to enter into the courts of the Lord: my 
heart and my flesh rejoice in the living God (Ps. Ixxxiv. 2), 


Brahms’s modulations lead him back to the tonic for a recapitulation of Ex. 15 
and 16. The latter is now a regular 8-bar tune in one plane, first on the 
orchestra, and then on the chorus. It now has a text of its own: 


Blessed are they that dwell in thy house (Ps, Ixxxiv. 4). 


the second part of which verse is set to a triumphant double fugue— 














out of the climax of which a quiet coda on the words and music of Ex. 15 
arises, and comes to a close with a wonderful device of vocal octaves. Once 
when Joachim was deploring the growing tendency of composers to reduce 
choral writing to a lazy, degenerate mass of chords doubled in octaves, Brahms 
said in reference to this passage, “ Ah, I set them a bad example there !” 


No. V. 


Some time after the Requiem was completed and performed Brahms 
lost his step-mother, to whom he was devoted. Her monument is here. 

The orchestra establishes the key of G major with the figure given in 
quavers in Ex. 18, whereupon a soprano solo enters with a broad and melodious 
declamation, all on the dominant, giving the first clauses of the text their 
true force as a mere concessive preamble to the promise introduced by the 
word “ but.” 


And ye now therefore have sorrow: but— 








I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man 
taketh from you (.S¢ John xvi.). 


{7 


For convenience, I quote, in Ex. 18, the combination of themes as it occurs in 
the recapitulation when both are in the tonic ; but the wonderful “ augmentation ” 
which the chorus utters like a voice from the grave, is first heard as a “ second- 
subject” in the dominant. Its text is: 


As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you (/sazah Ixvi. 13)— 


and that is the text of the chorus throughout, including the new theme which it 
contributes to the widely modulating middle section and the coda.— 

















During this middle section the soprano sings: 


Look upon me. A little while I have had tribulation and labour, and have 
found great comfort. 


No. VI. 


In harmqnies and melody, which, without going beyond the limits of 
a modal freedom of key, shift vaguely as the words imply, the chorus announces 
the following theme— 


ean be 
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For here we have no continuing city, but we seek one to come (ed. xiii.), 


The key of C minor, around which the harmony hovers, is instantly relegated to 
extreme distance by the baritone solo, whose message the chorus repeats in an 
awakening dream— 
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(The resemblance of its preamble to the main figure of Ex. 8 is accidental: a 
theme cannot purposely refer across five intervening movements to a declamatory 
formula without collateral evidence in the context). 


Behold, I shew you a mystery: We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump 
(L, Cor. XV.-51;52). 

Brahms, like Beethoven, attempts no realistic trumpet-sounds, though he 
uses the brass grandly. It is the voices who, with their triplet flourish and their 
grand modulation (unquoted here) from C minor to E minor, make poor Berlioz’s 
four brass bands at their four points of the compass as harmless as that once 
famous pianoforte piece Zhe battle of Prague. 














For the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and 
we shall be changed. 


The baritone resumes (with its recitative preamble adapted to triple time) : 
Then shall be brought to pass the saying that is written— 
The chorus recapitulates Ex. 22 to the new text: 
Death is swallowed up in victory ; 
and then drives Death into a corner by a series of rising modulations ;— 
Death, where is thy sting? Grave, where is thy victory ? 


At last the revelation bursts forth: its import lies not so much in the text of the 
grand subject as in those of the counter-subjects, which bring “the ransomed of 
the Lord” and “ the souls of the righteous ” under the Fatherhood of “ all created 
things.” 








Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and honour and power : for thou 
hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they are and were created 
(Rev. iv. 11). 


Although Brahms naturally sets this as a fugal exposition, it is no part of his 
intention to write a fugue. His plan is that of a series of spacious episodes in 
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which often a single vocal part floats through the orchestra in a manner char- 
acteristic of Handel, but almost totally neglected by other composers. Thus 
every clause of the text becomes clearly emphasised, and then the voices gather 
together on the main theme, first piling up figure (a) in close s¢retto, and then 
making Jacob’s-ladder sequences on figure (0). 

The stre¢tz on (a) are systematically ranged in order of rhetorical force, the 
first notes of each entry successively making a climbing series, now in thirds (as 
G, B, D, F; it makes no difference whether these be rising thirds or falling 
sixths as lower or an upper voice leads), now in fourths (with reckless modulating, 
Sameee sitar, | flat), and lastly in rising steps (G, A, B,C, D, E, F). The 
Jacob’s-ladder device culminates in two stupendous examples on the following 
model— 


: ro St 
Ex, 24 =z 





























ae 
after each of which the clause “for thou hast created all things” is set to an 
almost lyric expression of the loving Fatherhood of the Creator. 


\ 


No. VII. 


The great theme which opens the final chorus is scored in a way which 
shews that Brahms is thinking of its context. The sopranos reverberate through 
a surging accompaniment that reaches from the depths to the heights of the 
orchestra, and their theme is answered by the basses. “I heard a voice from 
heaven, saying unto me, Write ”— 


Ex. 25 





























Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth (Zev. xiv. 13). 


The basses having answered in the dominant, the whole chorus expands the text 
in a massive paragraph in that key, coming toa quiet close. Upon this the 
orchestra utters a terse cadence-theme ending in a rising scale— 
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A solemn rhythmic dialogue, almost in monotone, between low voices and brass 
tells us— 


Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours— 


and this text is taken up in a gentle cantabile in the bright key of A major— 














the new theme concluding the text in the dominant :— 
and their works do follow them. 


Then the solemn rhythmic dialogue with the brass modulates to a remote key 
from which the return to A is achieved quietly by a swift stroke of genius, the 
tenors leading the theme, and its conclusion being brought into the tonic of A. 

Suddenly the tonic of F breaks through, and the first section (Blessed are 
the dead) is recapitulated, the main theme (Ex. 25) by the tenors, and the full 
choral paragraph in the tonic. 

The orchestra gives the terse cadence-theme (Ex. 26), but the chorus joins 
in its final scale, which leads astonishingly and abruptly up to E flat, the key a 

‘tone below our tonic. This is a relation used by great composers only where it 
may appropriately convey a sense of something seen through a veil, whether of 
memory or of distance. And so in E flat we hear, to the next text (Blessed are 
the dead), the theme of the first chorus (Ex. 2) as it appeared in the coda when 
altos sang its bass below high soft wind instruments. 

With an effort the harmony is wrested back to F, and the scale rises again 
to a remoter chord from which we reach D flat, the key of the middle section of 
the first chorus. From this key the chords that were used to effect its original 
return to the tonic are naturally available, and so now the whole work closes (to 
the present text) in the full daylight of its key, F major, with the original close 
of the first chorus. But who would have thought that the gentle accessory vocal 
detail of Ex. 4 was to be the main figure in the theme of the mighty voice from 


Heaven ? 


EDINBURGH: PRINTED BY DAVID MACDONALD LTD., 74 HANOVER STREET, 


“REQUIEM ” 5 “ Brahms 


No. I. 
Chorus. 
Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall have comfort. 


They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 


Who goeth forth and weepeth, and beareth precious seed, 
shall doubtless return with rejoicing, and bring his sheaves 
with him. 


Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall have comfort. 


No. II. 
Chorus. 
Behold, all flesh is as the grass, and all the goodliness of 
man is as the flower of grass. For lo, the grass withereth, 
and the flower thereof decayeth. 


Now therefore be patient, O my brethren, unto the coming 
of Christ. See how the husbandman waiteth for the precious 
fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, until he receive 
the early rain and the latter rain. So be ye patient. 


Behold, all flesh is as the grass, and all the goodliness of 
man is as the flower of grass. For lo, the grass withereth, 
and the flower thereof decayeth. 


But yet the Lord’s Word endureth for evermore. 

The redeemed of the Lord shall return again, and come 
rejoicing unto Zion. Gladness, joy everlasting upon their 
heads shall be; joy and gladness, these shall be their portion, 
and tears and sighing shall flee from them. 

No. III. 
Solo and Chorus. 

Lord, make me to know the measure of my days on 
earth ; to consider my frailty, that I must perish. 

Surely ali my days here are as an handbreadth to Thee, 
and my lifetime is as nought to Thee. 

Verily, mankind walketh in a vain show, and his best 
state is vanity. He passeth away like a shadow: he is dis- 
quieted in vain; he heapeth up riches, and cannot tell who 
shall gather them. 


Now, Lord, O what do | wait for? my hope is in Thee. 


But the righteous souls are in the hand of God: nor pain 
nor grief shall nigh them come, 


[OVER 
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No. IV. 
Chorus. 
How lovely is Thy dwelling-place, O Lord of Hosts! 


For my soul it longeth, yea, fainteth for the courts of the 
Lord: my soul and body crieth out, yea, for the living God. 


Blest are they that dwell within Thy house, they praise 
Thy name evermore. 


How lovely is Thy dwelling-place. 


No. V. 
Solo and Chorus. 


Ye now are sorrowful: howbeit, ye shall again behold Me, 
and your heart shall be joyful, and your joy no man taketh 
from you. 


Yea, I will comfort you, as one whom his own mother 
comforteth. Look upon Me: ye know that for a little time 
labour and sorrow were Mine, but at the last I have found 
comfort. 


No. VI. 
Solo and Chorus. 


Here on earth have we no continuing place, howbeit we 
we seek one to come. 


Lo, I unfold unto you a mystery; we shall not all sleep 
when He cometh, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, at the sound of the trumpet: for 
the trumpet shall sound and the dead shall be raised incor- 
ruptible, and we shall all be changed. 


Then what of old was written, the same shall be brought 
to pass: for death shall be dvalteweaa in victory. 


Grave, where is thy triumph? Death, O where is thy 
sting P 

Worthy art Thou to be praised, Lord of honour and 
might: for Thou hast earth and heaven created, and for 
Thy good pleasure all things have their being, and were 
created. Lord, Thou art worthy to be praised. 


No. VII. 
Chorus. 


Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, from hence- 
forth, saith the Spirit, that they rest from their labours; and 
that their works do follow after them. 
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IY OVERTURE, “Cockaigne” — - - ar - - Elgar 


British music is emerging from various forms of darkness before dawn ; and 
of these forms perhaps the darkest is that which a now almost too popular © 
psychology calls “the inferiority complex.’ When, at the turn of the century, 
Elgar expressed his love of London in an overture neither more nor less vulgar 
_than Dickens, the principal impression made on the musical criticism of those 
ancient days was one of reverential dread at the audacity of an English com- 
poser who handled the resources of sonata form as if he had the presumption to 
understand them. There had been British symphonic works in sonata form 
before ; but orchestration had not been our /ovze, and here was sonata form 
stated in terms of consummate orchestration. This was clearly wrong; so 
clearly that nobody could say why it was wrong. Hence it followed that 
the work must be appallingly clever and complicated. 

Even now, nobody can say why it is wrong. I believe some think it vulgar. 
Nobody nowadays thinks it complicated. There were people at the end of last 
century who thought Albert Chevaliers songs vulgar ;—presumably because of 
their dialect. But vulgarity in the ordinary (or vulgar) offensive sense lies not 
in dialects and not in facts, but in errors of valuation. I cannot find vulgarity 
in Elgar’s brass band as it comes blaring down B flat Street, for I see no evidence 
that he intends it to strike a religious note, or a White Man’s Burden note, or 
any note except the healthy note of marching in good athletic form on a fine 
day. The Cockaigne Overture is true to nature, and says its say straight- 
forwardly in terms of the highest art. 

Its first theme, of which I quote only one phrase— 














has a magnificent Cockney accent in that pause on the high C. A further sequel 
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anticipates (if my chronology is right) by some years the vogue of the idiom of 
the Londoner who strongly affirms that he does zo¢ think— 


Ex. 2— 





After a full orchestral counterstatement of Ex. 1, a new theme, designated by 
Elgar’s favourite mark, Vob¢/mente— 











sounds a deeper note. Rude little street-boys, each conscious of being born with 
a Lord Mayor’s Mace up his backbone, are apt (in later developments) to whistle 
it away in irreverent diminution, as the Lehrbuben in Meistersinger treat the 
theme of their masters ; but at present its dignity is undisturbed. 

There are quiet spaces in London, with room for lovers in sunshine and 
moonshine ; and with these the Second Subject (in E flat) is concerned — 








But it is also concerned with the irreverent diminishers of Ex. 3, and it has room 
for a climax based on Ex. 1. Other themes might well deserve quotation as the 
overture moves quietly to its development, but I have space only for the appear- 
ance of the Brass Band which, after various warnings in distant sounds, bursts 
round the corner while all the bells chronicled in Oranges and Lemons ring at 
random— 





This conspicuous event is followed by the quietest and most poetic developments 
in the whole overture, passages as deep as any in all Elgar’s works; and when the 
Recapitulation arrives it is expanded with admirable freedom and resource. The 
Brass Band returns in C major; and the noble strains of Ex. 3, supported by the 
organ, lead to a brilliant abrupt end with Ex. 1, 


It is very much regretted that owing to unforeseen circumstances 


Professor BANTOCK is unavoidably prevented from being 


present this evening to conduct his own work. 





Il. “DANTE AND BEATRICE,” Poem for Orchestra, - Bantock 


CONDUCTED BY THE COMPOSER. 


The subject of this tone-poem is, as the title implies, biographical, and is 
not, like Liszt’s Dante Symphony, a musical illustration of the Divina Commedia. 
- Nor, on the other hand, is it restricted to exact chronological sequence. Its 
course is that of a straightforward orchestral piece full of rich tone-colour and 
inspired in its changes and unities by the character of Dante as it appears in 
the story of his life and work. 

I have the authority of the composer for the external ideas which are here 
attached to this and that feature of this musically self-explanatory piece. 

The first and principal theme, introduced by two bars on the drums, 


expresses the personality of “ Dante—sombre and stern "— 


| Ex| 


Its first exposition is in the manner of an extensive introduction, towards the 
end of which another theme (among several) appears which should be noted, as 





it anticipates, like a tragic longing for something as yet unknown, the themes of 
Beatrice— 





This introduction plunges into a stormy section, beginning with Ex. 1 ina 
more solid form, and passing to developments representing “ Times of Strife ; 
Guelfs and Ghibellines.’ An impassioned canonic development of Ex. 1 
demands quotation here— 





and the simpler and more drastic sounds of strife may speak for themselves. 
Throughout, the character of Dante remains unyielding. A climax is reached 
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in which the whole orchestra is opposed to the drums in violent rhythms 
interrupted by bars of silence, 
Then comes the miracle of Dante’s meeting with Beatrice. A harp is 
heard in alternation with the recitatives of a solo violin. In the second part of 
the following example we may identify Beatrice herself, — 





and in Ex. 5, we may suppose, the commotion aroused in Dante, at his first sight of 
her and in all his thoughts, until he was launched upon his project to write of 
her that which had never yet been written of any woman— 





With a return to agitated developments of the former material, the music 
begins to deal with the Dzvina Commedia. Here it will save trouble to 
note that the tone-poem rests upon two key-centres, that of C minor, for Dante 
and his earthly troubles, and its flat supertonic D flat major, for Beatrice 
and the Beatific Vision. The whole music is derived, with tenacious logic, from 
previous material, as if to show that Dante’s Vision was the mirror of his earthly 
life. One violent incident, which occurs twice, may be quoted here.— 





By degrees the passionately longing figure of Ex. 2 gains more and more 
ascendancy, and its tonality approaches ever nearer to the D flat region asso- 
ciated (like the figure itself) with Beatrice. In D flat all the main themes (Ex. 3 ; 
the first bars, but not the rest, of Ex. 4; and Ex. 5) are united in an impassioned 
climax, the tragic catastrophe of which leads to a dark fugue indicating Dante’s 


exile— 
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From this point, however, while there is plenty of rich modulation, there is no 
swerving from the tonality and mood of Beatrice, and we are allowed to hear 
again the second part of Ex. 4, developed in full glory ; until at last the glory 
becomes suddenly remote and yet all-pervading, and all the hierarchies of 
Heaven are seen with every soul in its place in the mystic Rose whose centre is 


God. 


INTERVAL. 


Ill. SYMPHONY in D major, Op: 32 - . - - D.F. Tovey 
ANALYSIS BY M. G. 


Allegro maestoso. 

SCHERZO. Vivace ma non troppo presto. 
CANZONA Dorica. Adagio. 

FINALE. Allegro con moto energico,. 


It is rare in modern music to find a symphony such as this, which in spirit 
as well as in form is not only in accordance with the purest classical tradition, 
but actually carries that tradition one stage further in its development. The 
fact that the unique and comprehensive understanding of the principles and 
practice of the older as well as of the more recent classical writers which under- 
lies this work is not immediately apparent, is sufficient proof of the vitalising 
power of a poetic imagination when allied to scholarship. 

It is not possible here to give a detailed analysis or to describe how one 
theme arises out of another : it will be sufficient to indicate the main features of 
each movement, and to mention that in general new themes are apt to be reached 
by a kind of ruminating process—the germ of the thought taking shape gradually 
before one’s eyes (or ears). 

The Symphony opens quietly with a solemn phrase given out by all the 
strings in unison (note the modal effect of the C natural)— 








followed by an answering phrase of the same proportions and even more solemn 
hush, Wind instruments enter, softly foreshadowing Ex, 2— 











which arrives on the crest of the first climax, thus concluding a first subject 
of great breadth and power, which arises like a Gothic arch in one fine sweep 
from the quiet opening to this fordissémo. There follows a sturdy transition 
theme— 
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‘of which fig. (@) lends itself to canonic imitation. Having with some 
emphasis reached “the threshhold of the dominant” in expectation of the 
Second Subject, a subtle turn darkens the harmony ; and the new melody enters 
serenely in a distant key, modulating back half-way with radiant effect to the 
dominant— 


Ex.& ep ea: Ke 
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The soft counter-statement by the horns (in the right key) broadens, and, with 
the foreshadowing of fig. (2), introduces a swinging new theme— 





of which fiig. (f) expands quietly, and fades away with an allusion to the 
opening of the First Subject (fig. (@)). There follows (Pz sostenuto) a rhythmic 
phrase of syncopated scale (unquoted), leading with slackening tempo to a 


-wistful new melody in the minor— 


an mt aera Sa FES ee ee 
Le aN ORE Pa ae] Ea [| elaen_ so. PS] 
Pat ce par ee eae ee oe a Bal eee ae 
> tA See Gel NE oe Ee ee SE 





which, though employing figs. (2) and (4), (hence the significance of the recent 
reference to (a), bas all the character of anew theme. The continuation breaks 
into a triplet figure, which presently, after a reference to the transition theme 
(Ex. 3), combines with fig. (@) therefrom in a lively passage— 


Cres — POA 
asin or or TA FS IS A SD A Me Gd a 8 
lh me eh Bh ek “ey SIP ‘5405 a 
eae SS Se A 





At the climax fig. (a) prevails in. fierce pzzztcato sequences, accompanied by 
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chromatic harmonies, and leads to a cadence theme (derived from the unquoted. 
syncopated scale )— 





which leads to a momentary plunge into the tonic as the trombones 
majestically deliver the first bars of the opening theme. Swinging back 
quickly to the dominant, there follows a gracious semiquaver phrase founded on 
the triumphant theme which concluded the First Subject (Ex. 2), (¢u¢éz), It is 
developed briefly to a climax, dying away in the minor mode to give place to 
Ex. 5, with its continuation of modulating sequences, thus swinging out into the 
Development. Suddenly Ex. 6 bursts out in angry g7zzz¢cato, combining with 
the scale figure (Ex. 8) (g) in the winds. It is a momentary interruption, and 
the discussion of Ex. 5 is resumed again, gradually fading away in the depths in 
combination with the solemn notes of fig. (a). Dramatically the drums enter 
(solo) with the theme, and lead in a sudden crescendo to an excited passage 
where three themes from the Second Subject (Ex. 5 (diminished), Ex. 6 and 
Ex. & (g)) proceed simultaneously. Presently Ex. 6 prevails: triplet move- 
ment follows in conjunction with fig. (@) (as in Ex. 7) and a great climax 
is reached. The strings settle to a sonorous octave tremolo, and fig. (d) in the’ 
winds leads back to the dominant, where the opening notes (fig. (@)) which play 
such a dramatic part throughout, appear in descending sequence in the bass in 
a passage similar to that which brought the exposition to a close. The steps of 
the sequence become slower: there is an unexpected diminuendo and pause, 
then a great flash of the bare dominant, five octaves deep, heralds the triumph- 
ant re-entry of Ex. 1, now fully harmonised. (Note the strong effect of 
the substitution of D for C natural in the third bar.) Thence, with altered 
dynamics and consequent remarkable alterations in scoring, the recapitulation 
proceeds regularly, omitting, however, the transition theme (Ex. 3) and Ex, 5, 
which have played so large a part in the development. 

The Coda opens with the first phrase with soft sub-dominant colouring, and 
gathers up all the threads of the development, commencing with the gracious 
semiquaver figure. It grows from a quiet beginning to a great climax of sound, 
with an effect of balancing (like the other half of the arch) the great and gradual 
crescendo with which the movement began. . 

The second movement, in B minor, is an energetic and brilliant scherzo. 
The key to every situation is held by the introductory fig. (@) (on wind instru- 
ments or pizzicato strings, and, more often than not, augmented), with 
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accompanying fragment of descending scale. Four introductory bars bring us 
to the main theme in strong eight-bar rhythm— 























The first half is repeated, and then, with a quick turn of the harmony, the 
second half begins in another key with a phrase which is accompanied by its 
own inversion— 




















The ascending scale of the last bar takes us to a more distant key, where 
the phrase is repeated (without its inversion): this time the ascending scale 
becomes, by harmonic exigencies, a whole-tone one. Fig. (a), augmented, 
intervenes, leading back—not without protest (also of the whole-tone order) by 
fig. (6)—to the first theme (/ortissimo), with quiet new sequels, and closing refer- 
erices to (@). 

After the customary repeat of this second half, the introductory fig. (a) 
leads in broad steps, accompanied by a growing and _ persistent rhythmic 
figure (which arose out of a detail in the drums), to the trio, which opens with 
an exultant theme in the major for the brass instruments, with rhythmic 
accompaniment. A striking contrast is achieved in the repetition of this section 
—the theme appearing in smooth minims with a flowing accompaniment. Both 


versions are given in Ex. 11— 





as they appear later in combination. (Note—though this is by the way—that the 
second phrase of the “smooth” version is an exact inversion of the first.) The 
second half of the trio commences (sexo mosso) with a more solemn syncopated 


theme— | x 
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A solo violin takes up the last phrase, and, continuing, soars obove the return of 
Ex. 11. The second half is repeated also; but in the middle the scherzo bursts 
in again. Thereafter the movement pursues a fairly normal course, with inter- 
esting changes of dynamics. The burden of the rhythmic lead into the trio 
(which comes back ¢vanguzllo) is this time borne, impressively, by the drums 
alone. A return is made after this second appearance of the trio, not to the 
beginning but to the middle of the scherzo (Ex. 10), with new and varied 
scoring. The trio (according to classical usage) comes round triumphantly for 
the third time, with, however, no real intention of having come to stay, but with 
the purpose of bringing the movement in a few bars to a brilliant conclusion. 


The following analysis of the slow movement is taken from Professor Tovey’s 
notes in the Programme of the First Concert of the Season 1922-23, when the 
movement was performed in memory of Dr James Walker, who did such 
splendid work for the Reid Orchestra in the early years of its existence :— _ 


“ The slow movement of my first symphony is a set of variations on two 
alternating themes. The first is in the style of a choral-tune in the Dorian 
Mode (hence the title Canzona Dorica), that mode being treated in_accordance 
rather with the practice of Palestrina than with the doctrine of the theorists. 
Ex. 3 gives the five clauses ofthis tune ; and Exs. 1 and 2 give the figures of the 
interludes between these clauses— 



































The choral-tune, with its interludes, is followed by a variation in which flutes 
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and strings take the alternate clauses with new counterpoints. When the fifth 
clause is reached its penultimate repeated minims are prolonged in modulating 
harmonies, from which there suddenly arises, in a bright remote key and new 
time, a new melody, given in its entirety in Ex. 4.— 
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Of its two strains one is in 3-bar phrases, and the other in 2-bar phrases ; 
and the main figure of the first strain (bars 4-5-6) will be seen to be a 
transformation of Ex. 1. On the repetition of the second strain the close is 
expanded and the harmony reverts to the Dorian Mode in which Ex. 1 returns 
in and leads to the second variation. In this the first interlude-figure 
becomes the following fugue-subject— 














which is developed independently to an agitated climax while the phrases 
of the chorale are heard tolling in the extreme bass, and also, one by one, 
in the violins; until at the climax the whole orchestra meets on the last 
note. Then there is a sombre dramatic development of Ex. 2, from which 
there suddenly emerges the whole second theme (Ex. 4); not, however, in 
the bright key of E major, but in C major. The repeats, however, swing 
round to E major; and the end drifts into E minor, where the time changes 
imperceptibly back to that of the choral-tune. The trombones then play 
the whole choral-tune, starting from E minor (in a Dorian aspect), The 
elaborate accompaniment contains the counterpoints of both the previous 
choral- variations, besides a variety of new fluttering figures in the violins. When 
the fifth clause is reached the repeated minims are expanded as at the end of 
the first variation, the modulations now drifting steadily to the final close in 
G major ; Ex. 1, in plain major harmony, resolving upon the last chord.” 


To the elegiac slow movement there succeeds fittingly a spacious and noble 
Finale, which, like the first movement, is in sonata form, though necessarily of a 
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less complex order. Through faint clouds of minor harmony there looms a 
solemn introductory theme— 





The continuation (fig. (¢) ) foreshadows the first theme of the coming movement, 

and is succeeded by the germ of Ex. 15, with its accompanying quaver figure 

(d). This dies away, and the process is repeated, starting from the dominant ;- 
fig. (d) gathers energy for a short-lived climax, and the initial figure of the main 

theme (a characteristic octave leap) can be heard through the succeeding 

decrescendo, until at length nothing remains but this figure (reduced from a bold 

octave to a tentative seventh) given pzzzzcato by the strings. Suddenly the 

theme blazes out in the major in a powerful unison, and the movement is in full 

swing — 














With the close of the counter-statement—which has a vigorous triplet accom- 
paniment—comes the discovery that fig. (c) adapts itself to canonic imitation ; 
simultaneously a new quaver movement foreshadows (d@) (of Ex. 15)— 








which presently arrives as a swinging transition theme. At the climax of the 
transition the fateful theme of the introduction (Ex. 13) intervenes in the bass, 
and fig. 6, breaking off, leads in three great steps to a distant minor. In this 
key, when the agitation has subsided, appears, in regular eight-bar rhythm and 
with arpeggie accompaniment, a Second Subject of great pathos and breadth— 


Ex /é 
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Out of its quiet close arises, on muted strings, a three-bar cadence theme derived 
from fig. (c), while a plaintive quaver figure flutters down the scale in the higher 
wood-winds. Violins at the top of their register re-introduce the first subject in 
the minor mode, with soft drums muttering a vast distance below; the theme is 
taken up by the oboe (a little troubled as to wzch minor it shall be), then (more 
re-assuringly) by the horns, the harmony drifting steadily back to the tonic, 
where the development commences like a distant vision of the beginning of the 
exposition. Note the transformation of the striding triplets which accompanied 
the first counter-statement to eager, stammering quavers. The theme (Ex. 14) 
and its accompaniment are developed at some length, and then fig. (@) re- 
introduces the transition theme (Ex. 15—now ¢ranguzl/o—shorn of its vigour) 
the violins presently making a very lovely phrase of a variation. The tranquil 
mood is disturbed by fragments of the introductory theme (in particular the 
diminished version of (a) ), which gradually works up to a tragic climax. With 
the forceful re-entry of the first subject in the tonic minor the recapitulation 
commences. Trombones presently wrest the theme round to an allied major 
key, and the quaver figure (@), which led originally to the transition, now leads 
straight into the Second Subject, this time a fierce fortiss¢mo commencing in the 
very dark key complementary to that in which it first appeared. The fire dies 
out of the second half, and with a wonderful harmonic. swing round the theme 
concludes quietly in the tonic major. 

The sequel, which led before to the development, now leads rather more 
gradually to the Coda, which is in a slower tempo (véde Haydn), though the 
semiquaver movement and the agitated version of the introductory theme with 
which it begins,— 


Rel? | (2) 
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prevent any feeling of slackening speed. The opening of the Coda is a varia- 
tion of the beginning of the Introduction; presently, however, the oboe 
and cor anglais softly announce the following combination of themes— 





this being repeated, leads to the lovely variation of Ex. 15, which was discovered 
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in the development. Then follows the transformation of the pathetic Second 


Subject to a radiant theme in the major— 


B19 





Of these materials a rich and elaborate Coda is wrought. Fig. (c) becomes 
chime-like in character; the transition theme, Ex. 15, re-enters on rushing 
torrents of semiquavers, and the movement ends with a brilliant and triumphant 


climax. . 
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LIST OF WORKS PERFORMED BY THE REID ORCHESTRA 


(excluding Solo and Unaccompanied Choral Works) 


Bach - 


Bantock - 


Bax - - 
Reethoven - 


Concerto for Cembalo in D minor. 4th concert III season; 
3rd concert VI season. 

Concerto for Two Violins. 6th concert V season. 

Concerto in C minor for Two Violins (restored from the Clavier 
version). 3rd concert VII season. 

Concerto in A minor for Clavier, Flute, and Violin. 4th 
concert X season. 

Concerto in A major for Oboe d’amore. 4th concert X season. 

Third Brandenburg Concerto in G major. 5th concert II season. 

Overture in B minor for Flute and Strings. 2nd concert VIII 
season. 

Church Cantata, “ Verntigte Ruh,”’ for Alto, with Orchestra 
and Organ Obligato. 5th concert III season. 

Church Cantata, “ Geist und Seele,”’ for Alto, with Orchestra 
and Organ Obligato, 7th concert III season. 

eat la, Comfort sweet” (from Cantata “Stisser Trost”), for 
Soprano, with Flute Obligato, 2nd concert VI season. 

Aria, “ Schlummert ein” (from Cantata “Ich habe genug’’). 
2nd concert IX season. 


Prelude to “Sappho.” 5th concert IV season; 3rd concert 
IX season. 

“Sappho,” the entire set of Nine Songs, with Prelude. 5th 
concert V season. 

A Hebridean Symphony. 6th and 7th concerts IV season. 

“ Caristiona”’ (Hebridean Sea Poem). 4th concert VI season. 

Symphonic Poem, “ Dante and Beatrice.” 7th concert X 
season. 


15th Century Christmas Carol. 5th concert IX season. 


First Symphony. 4th concert X season. 

Second Symphony. 2nd concert VIII season. 

Third (“ Eroica”) Symphony. 1st concert I season; 4th concert 
III season; 2nd concert IV season; 8th concert IX season. 

Fourth Symphony. 3rd concert III season; 5th concert IV 
season. ; 

Fifth Symphony. 2nd concert II season; 2nd concert III 
season ; 3rd concert V season; 2nd concert X season. 

Sixth (Pastoral) Symphony. 4th concert V season; 2nd 
concert X season. 

Seventh Symphony. 4th concert I season; 3rd concert Its season. 

Eighth i ao a 4th concert II season. 


Beethoven 


Berlioz 


Borodin 
Brahms 
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Ninth (Choral) Symphony. 6th concert VI season; 2nd concert — 


VII season. 
Overture to “ Egmont.” 2nd concert I season; 5th concert 
II season. ; 
Overture for “Consecration of the House.” 3rd concert 1 


season; Ist concert III season; Ist concert V season; 4th 
concert VI season; 3rd concert VIII season; 8th concert 
IX season. 

Overture to “ Leonora” Nos. 2 and 3 (in same Concert). 7th 
concert IV season; 3rd concert VII season. 

Overture—“ Fidelio.” 8th concert [X season. 

Overture to “ Coriolanus.” Ist concert I season. 

Pianoforte Concerto in E flat 2nd concert I season; 2nd 
concert X season, 

Pianoferte Concerto in C minor. lst concert VII season. 

Pianoforte Concerto in G major. 8th concert IX season. 

Pianoforte Concerto in C major. 4th concert IX season. 

Violin Concerto, Op. 61. 8th concert IV season. 

Triple Concerto for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello. 5th 
concert VI season. 

Fantasia for Pianoforte, Chorag and Orchestra. 6th concert 
II season; 2nd concert VII season; 1st concert VIII season. 

“ Becalmed Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” 4th concert VII 
season. 

Grande Fugue, in B flat, for Strings. 4th concert VII season. 

Missa Solemnis. 4th concert VII season; Ist concert VIII 
season. 


Overture to “ King Lear.” 2nd concert III season. 
“Scene d’Amour” from “Romeo and Juliet.” 2nd concert 
III season. 


Polovet’s March. Ist concert X season. « 


First Symphony. Ist concert 1X season. 

Second Symphony. 2nd concert IX season. 

Third Symphony. Ist concert V season; 2nd concert VI season; 
5th concert IX season. 

Fourth Symphony. Ist concert II season; 6th concert III 
season; 4th concert VI season; 6th concert IX season.» 


-Pianoforte Concerto in B flat. 4th concert I season; lst concert 


VI season; 6th concert VIII season. 
Pianoforte Concerto in D minor. 6th concert VIII season. 
Violin Concerto. 6th concert V season; 5th concert VII season. 
Double Concerto for Violin and Violoncello, Op. 102. 8th con- 
cert IV season; 7th concert IX season. 
Tragic Overture. 3rd concert I season; 6th concert II season; 
4th concert IV season; rst concert X season. 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, lst concert I season; 5th 
concert V season. . 
Rhapsody for Alto Solo, Male Chorus, and Orchestra. - 4th 
concert II season. 

Hungarian Dances (Bk. IV.), orchestrated by Dvorak. 1st 
concert IV season; 6th concert IV season; 6th concert 
V season; 2nd concert VI season; 3rd concert IX season. 


. “Requiem,” 6th concert X season. 


Bruch : 


Chopin - 


Debussy - 


Delius - 


Dittersdorf 
Dohnanyi 

Dunhill - 
Dvorak - 


Elgar - 


Franck (César) 


Glazounow 


Gluck - 


Handel - 


Haydn - 
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Ave Maria, for Soprano and Orchestra. ‘2nd concert VI season. 

Violin Concerto in G minor. 5th concert V season. 

Larghetto from Pianoforte Concerto in E minor. 5th concert 
III season. ; 


- Concerto in F minor for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 5th concert. 


VII season. 


“The Blessed Damozel,’ for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Female 
Chorus, and Orchestra. 4th concert VI season. 
Two Nocturnes. 5th concert IX season; 7th concert LX season. 


Violin Concerto. 4th concert VIII season. 
Double Concerto for Violin and Violoncello. 7th concert IX 
season. 


Symphony, “ The Fall of Phaéton.” 3rd concert IV season. 
Variations on a Theme of Childhood. 6th concert VIII season. 
Three Songs with Orchestra. Ist concert I season. 


First Symphony in D major. Ist concert III season; 3rd concert 
VI season. 

Second Symphony in D minor. 2nd concert V season. 

Concerto for Violoncello, Op. 104. 6th concert IV season; 
3rd concert VIII season. 

Symphonic Variations, Op. 78. 8th concert IV season. 

Scherzo Capriccioso, Op. 66. 6th concert V season. 

Slavonic Rhapsody in D, Op. 45, No.1. 3rd concert VIII season. 

Hungarian Dances, see Brahms. 


“Enigma” Variations. 1st concert II season; 7th concert III 
season. 

Violin Concerto. 4th concert$V season ; 5th concert X season. 

Concerto for Violoncello. 6th concert VII season. 

Marches, ‘‘ Pomp and Circumstance,” Nos. 1 and 2. 

Overture, “Cockaigne.” 7th concert X season. 


Variations for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 7th concert III 
season. E 


Preamble, Pas d’Action, Marionettes, and Mazurka, from Scénes 
de Ballet. 1st concert VII season. 
Scéne Dansante. 2nd concert IX season. 


Recit. and Aria “O toi qui prolongeas mes jours” (from 
“Tphigenia in Tauris’). 5th concert IX season. 

Recit. and Aria “Che faro” (from “ Orfeo”). 4th concert 
IV season. 


Aria, “ Where’er you walk,” from “Semele.” Ist concert I 
season. . 

Aria from “ Acis and Galatea” (“Heart the seat of soft 
delight”). 4th concert VI season. 


Symphony (Salamon No. 3) in E flat. 2nd concert IT season. 
Symphony (Salamon No. 12) in B flat. 2nd-concert V season. 
Oxford Symphony. 4th concert II season. 

Symphony in D (Salamon No. 2). 2nd concert TX season. 
Symphony in B flat (Salamon No. 8). 3rd concert IX season. 
Symphony in C minor (Salamon, No. §). 3rd concert X season. 


Holst 


Joachim 


Kelly (F. S.) 


Lalo 


Mahler 


Mendelssohn 


Moussorgsky 


Mozart 
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“The Hymn of Jesus” for Double Chorus, Semi-Chorus, and 
Orchestra. 5th and 6th concerts VI season. 

Fugal Overture. 6th concert VIII season. 

Orchestral Suite, “ Beni Mora.” Ist concert X season. 

Variations for Violin and Orchestra. 5th concert IV season. 


Serenade for Flute and Small Orchestra. 3rd concert V season. 
Elegy for Strings (in memory of Rupert Brooke). 3rd concert 
V season. 


Andante and Finale from ‘“ Symphonie Espagnole.” 3rd concert 
[X season. ' 


Kinder-Totenlieder. 2nd concert IX season. 


Overture, “ Hebrides.” 3rd concert II season; Ist concert 
IX season. 

Overture, “Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” 5th concert 
VI season. 

Overture—‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 3rd concert IX 


season. 

Scherzo for Orchestra (after the Octet). 2nd concert IV season; 
lst concert VI season; 3rd concert VIII season; 5th concert 
IX season. 

Violin Concerto. 6th concert V season. 


Peasant’s Cradle Song. 7th concert III season. 


Symphony in E flat. 3rd concert III season; 5th concert VIII 
season. 
Symphony in G minor. 3rd concert I season; 5th concert 
III season; 5th concert VIII season. 
Symphony in C major. 2nd concert I season; 7th concert III 
season; 5th concert VIII season. 

Pianoforte Concerto in A major (Kochel’s Catalogue 414). 2nd 
concert III season. 

Pianoforte Concerto in A major (Kéchel 488). 5th concert 
II season. 

Pianoforte Concerto in C minor (Kochel 491). 3rd concert 
II season ; 6th concert X season. . 


‘Pianoforte Concerto in G major (Kéchel 453). Ist concert 


IX season. 

Violin Concerto in A. major (K6chel 219). 5th concert IV 
season. ; 

Adagio in E for Violin and Orchestra. 3rd concert VII season. 

Clarinet Concerto (Kochel 662). 3rd concert IV season; 2nd 
concert VI season. 

Flute Concerto in D major. Ist concert III season. 

Flute Concerto in G major. 7th concert IV season; 2nd concert 
VIII season. 

Andante for Flute and Orchestra. 3rd concert V season 
4th concert X season. 

Concerto for Flute and Harp. 6th concert IX season. 

Overture to “The Impresario.” 4th concert I season; 3rd 
concert VI season; 7th concert IX season. 

Overture to “ The Magic Flute.” 6th concert VI season; 5th 
concert VII season. 


Mozart - 


Nardini 
Parry 


General Reid 


Rimsky K orsako ff 


Roentgen 


Saint Sdens 


Schubert - 


Schumann 


Sibelius - 
Sinigaglia 
Somervell 
Spohr - 


Stanford - 
Tchaikovsky 
Torre, P, Della 
Tovey, D. F. 
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Overture, “La Clemenza di Tito.” 4th concert X season. 

Three Sets of Orchestral Dances. 4th concert I season; 4th 
and 5th concerts II season. 

Aria from “ The Seraglio.”” 2nd concert II season. 

Aria, “ Un’ aura amorosa,” from “ Cosi fan tutti.” 31rd concert 
III season. 

Aria (with Violin Obligato), “ Non temer,”’ from “ Idomeneo.” 
8th concert IV season. 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra. 3rd concert VII season. 

Variations for Orchestra. 3rd concert III season; 1st concert 
IX season. 

“ Blest Pair of Sirens,” for Chorus and Orchestra. 


Three Marches’ and Six Sonatas. (One each season at a 
February concert.) 


“Conte Féerique” for Orchestra. Ist coucert IV season; 3rd 
concert V season; 2nd concert VIII season. 

“ Sadko,” Symphonic Tableau. 6th concert IX season. 

The Song of Lehl. 7th concert IIT season. 

Song—“ Aller au bois” (from “The Snow Maiden”). 5th 
concert IX season. 


Triple Concerto for Violin, Viola, and Violoncello, with String 
Orchestra. 3rd concert VII season. 


“Phaeton”? (Symphonic Poem for Orchestra). 3rd concert 
IV season. 
Pianoforte Concerto in C minor. Ist concert V season. 


Unfinished Symphony. 3rd concert I season; 4th concert VIII 
season; 4th concert IX season. 

Symphony in C’major. 5th concert III season; 4th concert 
1V season; 5th concert X season. 


Symphony in D minor (earlier version of 1841), first per- 
_ formance in Great Britain. lst concert VI season. 

Symphony No. 3, in E flat. 4th concert VIII season. 

Pianoforte Concerto in A minor. Ist concert IV season. 

Overture to “ Manfred.” 3rd concert IV season. 

Violoncello Concerto in’A major. 3rd concert X season. 


Violin Concerto. 3rd concert IX. season. 
Fifth Symphony. Ist concert X season. 


Overture, “ Le Baruffe Chiozzotte.” Ist Concert VI season ; 
5th concert X season. 


“Normandy,” Variations for Pianoforte and Orchesta. 6th 
concert II season. 


Scena Cantante for Violin and Orchestra. 4th concert VIII 
season. 


Clarinet Concerto. 3rd-concert IV season. 
Pathetic Symphony. 4th concert III season. 
Overture—“ Virgil.” 6th concert IX season. 


Pianoforte Concerto in A major. 6th concert III season; 4th 
concert IX season. 
Canzona Dorica for Orchestra. lst concert VII season. 
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Phaedra’s Incantation from “The Bride of Dionysus.” 6th 
concert VII season. v5 

Scene from Act III. of “ The Bride of Dionysus.” 2nd concert 
V season, 

Symphony in D major. 7th concert X season. 


Prelude to “La Princess Lointaine,’ Op. 4. Ist concert V 
season. 


Faust Overture. 2nd concert II season; 2nd concert IV season. 

Siegfried Idyll. 1st concert III season; 4th concert IV season; 
3rd concert X season. : 

Lohengrin’s Narrative. 3rd concert III season. 

Prelude to “ Tristan and Isolde.” 5th concert V season. 

Prelude to “The Mastersingers.”’ 6th concert VII season; 
7th concert IX season. . 

Introduction to Act III., “ Dance of Apprentices,” and “ The 
Mastersingers’ Procession” (Die Metstersinger). st 
concert X season. 


Overture to “ The Ruler of the Spirits.” 5th concert IV season; 
Sth concert IX season. 

Overture to “ Euryanthe.” 6th concert III season; 4th concert 
V season; 5th concert VII season. 7 
Overture to “Oberon.” Ist concert II season; 6th concert 

VII season. 
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PROGRAMMES 


(Subject to alteration) 





THURSDAY, 25TH FEBRUARY 10926. 


Overture, “ Le Baruffe Chiozzotte” - - Sinigaglia 
Violin Concerto —- - - - - - Ligar 
Symphony in C major - - - Schubert 


Solo Violin—ALBERT SAMMONS, 





THURSDAY, 11TH MARCH 1926. 
Pianoforte Concerto in C minor : - Mozart 


“Requiem” - - - - - Brahms 
(in conjunction with the Royal Choral Union) 
Soloists - Miss CECILIA BRENNER 
(of London and Amsterdam). 


Mr GEORGE PARKER 
(late of British National Opera Co,). 


Conductors - Professor TOVEY. 
W. GREENHOUSE ALLT. 





THURSDAY, 25TH MARCH 10926, 
ALL-ENGLISH PROGRAMME. 


Overture, “ Cockaigne ” - . - - Elgar 


Dante Symphony - - - - Bantock — 
' (Conducted by the Composer.) 


Symphony in D major - Stim tee, Os Fu LOVES 
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